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PREFACE TO VOL V. 


NEW SERIES. 


Tue Provisional Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis 
have much satisfaction in presenting its readers with 
another complete volume. They feel that it is due to 
themselves to give an account of the office from which 
they have just retired. 

Late in the month of December, 1853, the editorship 
of the Journal became vacant. The Committee of the 
Association had received no previous intimation of it, 
and it was impossible at that season to convoke them. 
The General Secretaries accordingly undertook the duty 
of conducting the publication until that body should 
make some permanent arrangement for its management. 
At the time when they entered upon their office there 
was not enough matter in hand for a single number, 
although the first number of the volume was due in less 
than a fortnight. To this cause chiefly must be attri- 
buted the irregular appearance of the Journal during the 
past year, which, it is to be feared, will necessarily con- 
tinue for some months. But the Editors venture to 
think that in point of interest and ability the present 
volume is not inferior to the average of its predecessors. 

In one important point of view, however, the Editors 
are only too ready to acknowledge the inferiority of this 
volume to most of those which have preceded it. They 
speak of its illustration. The funds at the disposal of the 
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Publisher for this purpose were lamentably inadequate, 
mainly in consequence of the irregular payment of their 
subscriptions by the Members of the Association. The 
Editors beg to acknowledge with thanks the liberality of 
the following gentlemen in contributing illustrations :— 
The Rev. W. Basil Jones, and William Rees, Esq. ; 
and they wish at the same time to express their gratitude 
to those who have supplied original articles and other 
papers during the past year. 

The Provisional Editors resigned their office to the 
Committee at the Ruthin Meeting. A Special Committee 
was then appointed, to superintend the publications of 
the Association, consisting of 

C..C. Basineton, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

Chairman ; 

E. A. Freeman, Esq., Oaklands, Dursley ; 

Rev. W. Basit Jonzs, University College, Oxford ; 

Rev. H. Lonevevitte Jones, Privy Council Office ; 

Rev. J. Witt1ams, Llanymowddwy, Dinas Mowddwy. 

This Committee has entered into new arrangements 
with the Publisher, and a Third Series of. the Archeologia 
Cambrensis will commence in the year 1855, to be carried 
on under their direction. 


In taking leave of their readers the Provisional Editors 
think it right to notice a point of deep interest to them. 
They allude to the opposition which has been manifested 
in some quarters towards the Association and its periodical. 
They believe that the entire aggregate of persons opposed 
to it is not large, but since it appears to be founded upon 
misapprehension, they feel bound to do all in their power 
to remove it. It would appear that the proceedings of 
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the Association are in some degree offensive to two classes 
of persons. Some dislike its objects, and others its mode 
of pursuing them. 


The former are angry with us for making antiquities 
the matter of our study. Or, when they are driven out 
of this position, they attack us for devoting our exclusive 
attention to them. “Why not add some other science,” 
say they, “Geology for instance?” To both of these 
objections the answer is plain. We are an Antiquarian 
and we are not a Geological Association. And whatever 
may be thought of the abstract possibility of combining 
physical with archeological researches, in the case of our 
own Association those of our Members, and we have 
many, who are eminent in natural science, have given 
their undivided and unhesitating opinion against it. Then 
our objectors fall back upon their aversion to archeology 
eo nomine. ‘It has neither the dignity of a science nor 
the utility of an art.” To that which aspires to the 
dignity of a science, its lack of apparent utility is no 
objection. If utility is to be the measure of the esteem in 
which a science is to be held, some of the noblest exploits 
of science would sink far below the rank which they now 
hold in popular opinion. Where was the utility of com- 
pleting the map of the Polar Regions, when all hopes of 
a commercial thoroughfare in that direction were at an 
end, so that brave men should risk and lose their lives in 
the endeavour? Where is the utility of the scarcely less 
perilous task of measuring the motion of a glacier? Ask 
the Astronomer to tell you the utility of his study, and 
he will treat your question with the scorn which it de- 
serves. No: knowledge is its own reward; and although 
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we are quite ready to defend our labours even against 
this charge, we prefer to rest their value on its true basis. 
But they have not “the dignity of a science.” The 
words are not ours, and we are doubtful about their precise 
signification. The dignity of a science, if the words mean 
anything, is to be measured by two distinct standards, 
the certainty of its conclusions, and the dignity of its 
subject-matter. As regards the former, it is evident that 
Archeology does not aspire to absolute demonstration. 
Neither does Geology, nor Ethnology, nor Philology, 
nor any Paleontological science whatever. And the 
other inductive sciences, however they aim at it, fail 
partially to attain it. 

But as regards the dignity of its matter, there can be 
no question as to the position of Archeology, and there 
is no question when other than national antiquities are 
under consideration. Nobody despises the labours of a 
Belzoni or a Layard, while it is thought contemptible 
and childish to investigate the monuments of our own 
ancestors. But, it may be said, the antiquities of Egypt 
are the memorials of a great nation, the antiquities of 
Nineveh are remarkable works of art. Yet the nation 
of which the former are the memorials is one which has 
exercised no appreciable influence on the progress of 
humanity ; the grotesque imagination which devised the 
latter was blind and barbarous as compared with the 
graceful taste which reared the choir of Brecon or the 
nave of Llandaff. 

And indeed, we contend not merely for the dignity of 
Archeology, but for its dignity as compared with the 
natural sciences. It stands as much above Astronomy 
or Zoology, as mind is above dead matter or brute life. . 
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“Ay, but,” you tell us, “the Astronomer, the Zoologist, 
reads the laws of God written in natural phenomena.” 
And, we ask you, does not the Historian read the laws of 
God written in moral and social phenomena? and are 
not these much greater than the other? Let us cite a 
work of recent appearance, of which the doctrines have 
been questioned, but not the ability :— 

“The thoughts of Rights and Obligations, of Duty and Virtue, 
of Law and Liberty, of Country and Constitution, of the Glory 
of our Ancestors, the Elevation of our Fellow-Citizens, the 
Freedom and Happiness and Dignity of Posterity—are thoughts 
which belong to a world, a race, a body of beings, of which any, 
one individual, with the capacities which such thoughts imply, 
is more worthy of account than millions of millions of mollusks 


and belemnites, lizards and fishes, sloths and pachyderms, dif- 
fused through myriads of worlds.”? 


“But,” you say, “you have shifted your ground. We 


spoke of Archeology, not of History. Of the dignity 
of that, no man doubts.” Distinguish between them, if 
you can. Probably it is easy enough for you to draw a 
practical distinction. You know something of the latter, 
and nothing of the former. You sit in your easy chair, 
and enjoy the subtle generalizations of M. Guizot, or the 
brilliant individualizations of Mr. Macaulay, and reck 
little of the labours upon which they are severally founded. 
So, if you like, you may read Stluria, in an easy slip- 
shod manner, and wonder why Sir Roderick Murchison 
goes about with a hammer in his pocket. Let us tell you 
a tale. 

Once upon a time there was a worthy Scotch minister, 
who preferred other men’s literary compositions to his 
own extemporary eloquence. His flock were dissatisfied ; 


1 Plurality of Worlds, c. xi. 
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the Seceders reviled him as a dumb dog. One day, after 
sermon, he called upon a parishioner, and found him 
reading. ‘Well, Sawney, and quhat are ye doin’?” 
“‘Naething, Minister, aunly prophesyin’.” “Quhat?” 
“Dinna fash yersell’, Minister, I’m a prophesyin’. If 
readin’ a preachin’ be preachin,’ readin’ a prophecy maun 
be prophesyin’.” Now for the application. To read 
Geology is not to be a Geologist, and to read History is 
not to be a Historian. Both the one and the other must 
work for himself. And who but the Archeologist is, in 
however humble a degree, the working Historian ? 

However, if such objectors, content to enjoy their own 
wisdom, and to let us enjoy our own folly, will only treat 
us with contemptuous silence, we can assure them that 
the forbearance will be mutual. 


With the other class it is very painful to us to have 
any difference of opinion. They are not offended with 
our studies, but with the principles upon which they are 
carried on. They are Archeologists, and Cambrian 
Archeologists too, and can have no quarrel with us on 
that score; but they accuse us of lack of patriotism, of 
being even anti-national. We deny the charge without 
hesitation. It may be that we have sometimes spoken 
sharply ; but it is a sacred duty to science, to chastise 
sciolism, whether in a Celt or ina Saxon. It may be that 
expressions of impatience have escaped our Members at 
the (as it seems to them and to us) inadequate support 
which the Society has received at the hands of our 
countrymen. But we fail to see the reason for founding 
upon either of these facts the charge which, as we are 
told, is commonly brought against us. It is quite true 
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that there are wide differences of opinion between various 
Members of the Association on leading questions of his- 
tory and archeology. It is also true that a majority of 
the active Members have been found of late to lean to 
one side of these questions. But this can hardly be a 
reason for taxing them, and still less the Society, with 
cherishing an anti-national spirit. 

This is all that we claim, to sift thoroughly the whole 
evidence upon which the fabric of Welsh history has 
been raised. It is very possible, to a certain extent it is 
nearly certain, that the traditional account of our early 
condition may after all prove to be the true one. But 
we want to have its truth, or so much truth as it contains, 
absolutely proved, so far as such a matter is capable of 
proof. And this can be done only by applying to it the 
same criteria of external evidence and intrinsic probability, 
to which the traditions of other nations have been sub- 
jected. We wish to see that done for Wales which 
Thirlwall and Grote have done for Greece, Niebuhr and 
Arnold for Rome, Palgrave and Lappenberg for Eng- 
land. Neither must we isolate our inquiries so as to 
take no notice of other countries. The history of Wales 
does not stand alone; it is involved with that of other 
Celtic countries, with that of England, and more remotely 
with that of Europe in general. The archeologist who 
confines his attention to the narrow limits of his national 
history, will gain about as enlightened an idea of it, as 
if a man were to derive his whole stock of political know- 
ledge from the parish vestry or the county sessions. 

We are inclined to believe that all our Members, and 
others who are interested in our general objects, might 
meet on the common ground of these principles, viz :— 
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To seek the Truta honestly ; 

To assume nothing ; 

To ignore nothing ; 

To debate until they agree, or 

To differ amicably. 
For, indeed, however undesirable controversy may be 
on many grounds, it is in some cases the only way of 
arriving at the truth. Those of our Members who have 
adopted opinions in some respects at variance with the 
established belief, have, we think, in no instance main- 
tained them without an appeal more or less successful to 
argument. Their arguments, however, have not gene- 
rally speaking been answered by counter-arguments, and 
most commonly have not been answered at all. We do 
not know how far this may be the prudent course, but 
it certainly is not the philosophical one. We therefore 
earnestly urge those who maintain either side of the his- 
torical or archeological questions now at issue, to enter 
the lists fearlessly, and to contend @ [ outrance. But 
above all, whether they see reason ultimately to agree, 
or to differ, we trust that the controversy will be carried 
on in a friendly spirit. Why personal feeling should 
be mixed up with a purely intellectual question, is a 
problem which altogether passes our comprehension. 
Subject to these sole limitations, we conclude with a 
maxim, the importance and validity of which both the 
contending parties are bound to acknowledge— 


Y GWIR YN ERBYN Y BYD. 
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CONWAY’ CASTLE. 


As soon as Edward the First had gained*a sure position 
in Caernarvonshire, he commenced the erection of those 
magnificent castles at Conway, Caernarvon and Beau- 
maris, which have outlived the ruin of despoilers, and 
which still afford visible evidence of the genius of their 
architects. 

The king hintself was at Conway for the first time, as 
we learn from the Welsh Rolls, on the 13th of March, in 
the 11th year of his reign, and he continued here daily 
until the 9th of May; nor did he quit Wales on this his 
third visit until the 28th of August in the same year. It 
‘was during his residence at Conway that the sheriff of 
Rutland received orders to send masons there to com- 
mence the castle. The superior quality of the building 
stone of this Midland district of England had naturally 
given employment to a large body of stone masons, and 
their labours on the Welsh castles will at once account 
for the excellency of the workmanship. 

The hall of the castle of Conway was erected by the 
year 1286; as the Corpus Comitatus shows that, before 
this time, the sheriff was allowed his expenses for car- 
pentry work incurred in it. But after a few years the 
original hall, which seems to have stood at the north 
end of the building, was probably found too small, and 
the erection of another, called the Hall of Llewelyn, was 
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2 CONWAY CASTLE. 

designed to supply the wants of the royal inmates. It 
was four years in building, and, with the chapel adjoin- 
ing, cost £48. 13s. 11d. 

Accordingly, in the second year of the “ Principatus,” 
or what is supposed to be the 31st year of Edward the 
First’s reign, the works of the new structure were com- 
menced. It will not be necessary to enter into an 
analysis of the curious account of the expenditure which 
follows these observations, as there is nothing unusual in 
the entries. 

The Roll is preserved-in the late Treasury of the Ex- 
chequer, in the Chapter House, Westminster,’ and it 
may be regarded as a fair specimen of the manner in 
which the two fabric rolls of Caernarvon Castle were 
kept. Similarly, at a subsequent period, the hall at this 
castle also was rebuilt, and the roof of Llewelyn’s Hall 
was carried away from Conway and put up here. The 
general history of these grand structures is so connected, 
that it is difficult, except in the ensuing entries, to sepa- 
rate them. I must therefore refer the reader, for addi- 
tional information, to the account I have written of Caer- 
narvon Castle. The existing remains of Llewelyn’s 
Hall exhibit the unusual feature of a round-headed 
window of the period, with Gothic tracery. This singular 
window was the work of Elias de Burton and William de 
Walton. When the general construction is examined, 
and the points of junction betwixt the work of the two 
periods, the difference of the later is at once apparent. 


EXPENSZ FACTZ PRO OPERACIONIBUS AULZ 
LEWELINI. 


Per W. de Sutton Justiciarium Northwallie incipiente die Lune 
in crastino Sanctorum Apostolorum Simonis et Jude anno 
principatus E principis secundo. 


Prima septimana. In vadiis Radulphi de Golston cementarii 
— iiij*. dies operabiles ‘ xij. d’. 
Johanni de Cantebr’ quarrario ....... cceee x. d’. 


1 Miscellaneous Bag of Wales, No. 46. 
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Henrico Broun quarrario .....+-+eeeeeees viij. d’. 
Cadugon’ ap Eignon porteri .......+.-e00- iiij. d’. 
Summa ij. 3. x. d’. 
Secunda septimana. In vadiis Radulphi de Golston cementarii 
ro vj. dies operabiles .......eeeeeeeees  XvViij. d’. 
Edwardo cementario ........eeeeeeeeeess xij. d’. 
Johanni de Cantebr’ quarrario ........+++. xv. d’, 
Henrico Broun quarrario .....++seeeeeees xij. d’. 
Cadugon ap Eignon portori .......ssseee vj. d’. 
Cuidam garcioni facienti mortarium........ vj. d’. 
In carriagio arrene per aquam et terram.... ij.s’.j. d’q. 
umma vij. 3. x. d. ob. 
iij septimana. In vadiis dicti Radulphi cementarii per v dies 
Operabiles ...0.sccccccccccescececces xv. d’. 
Edwardo cementario.......eceeeceececes se 
Henrico Broun quarrario ......+seeeeeee2  Xij. d’0’. 
Henrico de Oxonia portitori .....-+eeeeee x. 
Cuidam garcioni facienti mortarium........ v. d’. 
In cariagio petre de Ripa versus Aulam 
Lewelini ....cccccccce cocsccccccccecs v. d’. 
Summa iiij. s’. ix. d’.6 
ilij septimana - - - 
Summa iiij. s’. ij. d’. 
v, septimana - - - 
Summa iiij. s’. ix. d’. ob. 
vj*. septimana - - - 
Summa iiij. s’. viij. d’. 
vij septimana - - - 
Summa v. s’. x. d’. 
viij septimana - - - - - 
Summa v. s*. 
Item liberatis Roberto filio Laurencii carpentario pro 
diversis carpentitiis ibidem factis ad tascham cj. s’. 
Summa cj. s’. 


Expense facte pro operacionibus Aule Lewelini per W. de 
Sutton Justiciarium Northwallize post Natale Domini viz. 

In prima septimana proxima post Octabas Sancti Hillarii 
In.vadiis Johannis de Cantebr quarrario per v dies opera- 
biles ..cccvccccccccccsvveseecreesees xv. d’. 
Henrico Broun quarrario ......++eeeeeees xij. d’. 
Cadugano le Galeys .....eseeececeeeeces vj. d’. 
Secunda septimana. In vadiis Radulphi de Golston cementarii 
dl vj dies operabiles......seeseeseeees — XVilj. d’. 
Johanni de Cantebr’ quarrario .....5.+.+.- xv. d’. 
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Henrico Broun quarrario ..... covcceee eee 
Cadugano le Galeys ........seeeees oceks 
Summa iiij. s’. iij. d’. 
iij septimana - - - 
Summa v. s’. 
iiij*. septimana - - - 
Summa vij. s’. x. d’. 
y*. septimana - - - - 
Summa ix. s’. xj. d’. 
Summa totius sup _istius rotuli viij. ti. x. s’. viij. d’ob’. 
vj*. septimana - - - - 
Summa vij. 3. iiij. d’. 
Anno principis E. tercio incipiente 
vij*. septimana - - - 
Summa vij. 3. iiij. d’. 
viij*. septimana 
n vadiis Radulphi de Golston cementarii. .. ij. 8’. 
Hugoni de Derby cementario........... oo He... 
Johanni de Cantebr’ quarrario qui fuit in quar- 
rarium ultra aquam in ista septimana .... ij. 8. 
Henrico Broun quarrario xiiij. d’. 
Waltero garcioni quarrario........ coscece ix. d’. 
Hugoni le pipere portitori ix. d’. 
Cadugano le Galeys portitori ..... eccvcece viij. d’. 
Item liberatis Johanni de Colton pro cariagio 
petre de aqua usque Aulam Lewelini .... ix. d’, 
Item liberatis Tuder ap Candelow Ringildo 
de Crykith pro cariagio petre de quarrariis 
usque aquam ..... cvcccccccess cosceee vij. 8’. 
Summa xx. 8’. iij. d’. 
ix* septimana . 
In vadiis Radulphi de Golston ¢ementarii et omnium 
aliorum operariorum ibidem xj. 8’. ilij. d’. 
Et in cariagio quorundam lapidum grossorum 
apud Carnarvon’ pro sorer hostio ij. 8’. vj. d’. 
Summa xiij. s’. x. d’. 
In vadiis Hugonis Gernons cementarii per quatuor septi- 
manas precedentes i. xs’. 
Et Thome de Stafford cementario per idem 


Et Hugoni de Derby cementario per quatuor 
COPUTRNN «5.6000 cviwecccdvese cece conse 6. Up. A. 
Summa xxiij. s’. vj. d’. 
x" septimana - - - - - 
Summa xj. 8’. j. d’. 
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xj* septimana - - 
Summa vj. s’. vij. d’. 
xij* septimana - - . 
Summa v. s’. iij. d’ ob. 


xiij* septimana 


(dest) 


xiiij septimana - 
Summa xij. 3. iij. d’. 
xv* septimana - - 
Summa x. s’, j. d’6. 
xvj* septimana ~ - - - 
Summa xij. 3. iiij. d’. 
Summa totius supra istius rotuli vii. li. ij. s’. vij. 
xvij* septimana - - - - 
Summa x. s’. 
xviij septimana erga In vadiis Radulphi de 
ante pentecostem Golston cementarii...... 
Hugoni de Derby cementario ............ 
Roberto de Cestr’ cementario........+.00. 
Johanni de Cantebr’ quarrario ..........+. 
Henrico Broun quarrario .......eeeeeeeee — ‘Xilij. 
Willielmo de Thornton portitori ........... ix. 
Cadugano le Galeys portitori..........+0 ix. 
Thome del Gannew portitori..........04. ix. 
Ythelo de Angles’ portitori..........05 ix. 
Summa xj. s’. vj. d’. 
In emptione ferri et fabricatura ejusdem pro operationibus 
proliata ante pentecostem xv. 3. viij. d’6. 
In xxiij quarteriis calcei factis et emptis apud Aber v. s’. 
ix. d’. precium quarterii ij. d’. Et in cariagio et por- 
tagio ejusdem ; e oa ye Conewey vij. s’ viij. d’. 


Item in factura M M M M cindularum juxta Tavernes 
x. 8. precium miliarum ij. s’. vj. d’. 

Et in portagio et cariagio earundem per terram et aquam 
usque Aulam Lewelini v. 3. ii. d’. 

In yj laciis _— ad supremum solarem iij. s’. 

Rogero le Mercer pro ferro et clavis x. s’. ij. d’O pro 
maeremio ix. d’.. Et in CC bordis emptis vilj. 8’. 

In cariagio et portagio earundem iij. s. Item in una 
— empta pro aqua portanda ad predictas operationes 
vj. d’. 

: F Summa Ixvj. s’. vj. d’. 
xix* septimana 
In vadiis Radulphi de Golston cementarii. .. xij. d’. 
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Hugoni de Derby cementario..........++. 
Roberto de Cestr’ cementario............. 
Johanni de Cantebr’ quarrario ............- 
Henrico Broun quarrario ........+.e+ eee 
Willielmo de Thornton portitori quarrei..... 
Cadugano le Galeys portitori ...........++ 
Thome de Gannew portitori ...........00- 
Ythel de Anglesia portitori ..........eee0 

Radulpho carpentario .........+.4 

Roberto carpentario......+.eseeeee 

.. } Madoco carpentario.... 

Carpentarii Henrico de Cestr’. ced vveveies 
Simoni de Hibernia........ eaveoes 
Ricardo le prentiz carpentario «..... 

Summa x. s’. x. d’. 
In cariagio maheremii et petre in eadem septi- 
mana ..... Deeb eveceovews 
Et in emptione predicti maheremii......... 


Et in ferro empto et fabricatura ejusdem.... 


Summa jj. s’. ij. d’o’. 
xx septimana - - - 
Summa xvj. 3. x. d’. 
xxj septimana 
In vadiis Roberti de Cestr’ cementarii...... 
Willielmo Walle quarrario pro plasturacione. 
Thome del Gannew portitori.........e000. 
Johanni de Cardigan portitori..........006 
In fabricatura....csccccccsccccccccccces 
Summa iiij. s’. xj. d’. 
xxij* septimana - - - 
Summa xj. 8’. iij. d’. 
Willelmo fabro pro ferramento...........- 
In cariagio maheremii et petre.........-6- 
Summa xiiij. d’. 
xxiij* septimana - - - 
Summa ix. s’ j. d’o’. 
xxiiij* septimana - | - - 
Summa xiiij. s’. 
Summa totius istius rotuli vij. ti. xviij. s’. iiij. 
xxv™ septimana - - - 
Summa viij. s’ iiij. d’. 
xxv)" septimana 


viij. d’o’. 


xx. d’, 
xviij. d’. 
ix. d’. 
=. ¢. 


In vadiis Radulphi de Golston et Hugoni de Derby et duo- 
bus garcionibus eis servientibus per unum diem x. d’, 


Duobus portitoribus per totam septimanam. . 
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Roberto Laurence et Ricardo de Middel car- 
pentariis per unum diem..........ee04- 
Johanni plumbario pro plumbo fundando cum 
magistro Rogero plumbario per duos dies 
hw nod eee ee eee 
In cariagio sabulonis ad predictum plumbarium 
In xviij peciis ferri emptis ad gumphos et 
vertivellos quorundam hostiorum predicte . 
Buds oc pecccccvcacesccessccvccecess 
In fabricatura earundem......+eeeeeeeees 
In maeremio empto.......eeeeeeeeeceves 
Summa x s’. vij. d’. 
xxvij* septimana 2 
Xxviij* septimana § 
Summa iiij. $ iiij. d’o’. 


xxix septimana 


Summa ij. s’. hj. d’. 
Et postea Roberto carpentario cooperienti per tres septi- 

manas Aulam Lewelini . vj. 8. 
Et filio suo carpentario per idem tempus.... ij. s’. 
Radulpho et Hugoni cementariis et Johanni de 

Cantebr’ quarrario super operatione turell- 

orum Aulz per idem tempus Snasen>> Se, 


Et Willielmo fabro pro fabricatura ........ ij. 8. 
Summa iiij. s’. vj. d’. 
Roberto de Dynbeth carpentario per xv dies v. 8. 
Ricardo de Ruthyn carpentario per idem 
COMPOS. a cccecccccccccoscccccsccce pS. Vij. C. 
Madoco ap Jevan pro carpentatione et cemen- 
tatione .....cccees ccccccccccs iif. 8. Vill. @. 
Roberto Laurence carpentario per idem tempus vj. 8. vj. d’. 
Ricardo Seeph ei servienti per idem tempus. . ij. s’. iij. d’. 
Summa xxj. 8’ ix. d’. 
Roberto de Dynbeth carpentario .......... ij. 8’. vj. d’. 
Roberto Laurence carpentario .......+.++. ij. 8. ij. d’. 
Ricardo de Roule carpentario.............  Xxij. d’. 
Johanni de Dover’ carpentario cvenee:.; 
Madoco ap Jevan pro carpentatione et cemen- 
WAMIONE 2 ccc vcccevrsicccccccsscccccce i. S. i. Gd. 
Et cuidam servienti ei... a wane ix. d’, 
Summa x. s’. xj. d’. 
2 
Item Rogero le Mercer pro M M M CC bordnayles et 
spikingnales x. s’. j. d’o’. 
Rogero plumbario et duobus garcionibus servientibus 
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eidem pro plumbatione turris ante festum Sancti 
Michaelis et quinque dies post festum Michaelis : 
vj. 8’. v. d’. 
Summa xvj. 8’. vj. d’o’. : 
Tertia septimana post 
festum Sancti Michaelis > 
Summa yj..s’. 

Rogero le Plumer et garcioni suo ei servienti diebus 
veneris et sabbatis ibidem...... pevevece xij. d’. 

Thome le Cu pro stanno et clavis emptis ad 

lumbarium turris ibidem x. d’. 
Johanni de Coltone pro cariagio maeremii per 
UNUM GieM.. cc cccccsccccsccce osleeves vj. d’. 
Summa ij. s’. iiij. d’. 
Quarta septimana ss - - - - 
Summa iiij. s’. vj. d’. 
Rogero plumbario per quatuor dies ........ xvj. d’. 
uni garcioni suo ei servienti per idem tempus vj. d’. 
Et dio garcioni ei servienti per j. diem j. do’. 
Summa xzxiij. d’o’. 
ij In vadiis Radulphi de Golston Hugonis de Derby 
septimane  cementariorum et duobus eis servientibus Johanni 
de Cantebr’ quarrario et uni garcioni ei servienti per 
tres septimanas proximas post festum omnium sancto- 
rum pro turre Aule Lewelini xvij. 8’. iij. d’. 
Summa xvij. s’. iij. d’. 

Ricardo Hemmynge de Caernarvon’ pro vij serruris ad 
sae hostia dictee Aule Lewelini...... v. 8. 

Eidem Ricardo pro dictis serruris ibidem ap- 
ponendis xij. d’. 

Rogero le Mercer pro ferro et clavis post 
festum sancti Michaelis o ceccccccce liij. 8’. 

Summa x. s’. 

Radulpho de Golston Hugoni de Derby cementariis et 
Jorverth le Galeys et Cadugano le Galeys eis servienti- 
bus per novem dies operabiles proximo sequentibus 

Vj. 8. Viij. d’. 

Item Johanni de Cantebr’ et Henrico Broun 
Sema per idem tempus iij. s’. iiij. d’. 

Willielmo Fabro pro ferramento ibidem per 
idem tempus ij. 8’. vj. d’. 

Item Johanni de Cantebr’ et Henrico Broun 
pro quatuor mussellis petra levate de quar- 
reio post natale ad tascam vij. 8. 

Summa xx. 8’. vj. d’ 6. 

Summa vij. ti. ij. s’. vj. d’. scilicet tocius istius rotuli. 
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(In dorso)—Custus pro capella ad Aulam Lewelini post Natale 

, Domini anno principatus E. principis tertio. 

Johanni de Cantebrigg’ et sociis suis quarrariis pro petra 
cidenda et levanda de quarreio xiij. 8’. vilj. d’. 

Summa xiij. 8’. viij. d’. 

Radulpho de Golston et Hugoni de Derbi cementariis pro 
muris capelle incipiendis prima septimana post mediam 
quadragesimee xl. d’. 

Johanni de Cantebrigg’ querenti fundamenta 
dietorum murorum per idem tempus xv. d’, 

Henrico Broun pro eodem per idem tempus. . xij. d’. 

Cadugano Galeys Jorverth le Galeys et Willi- 
elmo de Lancaster’ portitoribus et facienti- 
bus mortarium .............. Coceseces ij. 8 ij. d’. 

Summa vij. s’. x. d’, 
Radulpho de Golston et Hugoni de Derby Cementarii 
ro eodem in septimana sequente...... oe xl. d’. 

J B veer de Cant’ pro eodem 

Henrico Broun pro eodem 

Cadugano le Galois Jorverth le Galeys et 
Willielmo de Lancaster’ portitoribus pro 
eodem ij 

In cariagio sabulonis 

Summa viij. 8’. vj. d’. 

Summa totalis supra xxx. s’. 


Custus pro capella Aule Lewelini in septimana proxima festum 
Sancti Jacobi Apostoli anno principatus E. principis quinto 
videlicet 

Cementarii—Johanni de Bangor ..... 
Radulpho Goldston 
Petro de Lincoln per ij dies 
Quarrarius—Johanni de Cant? ........2..000. 
Minuti operatores—Cadugano le Galeis 
Duobus portitoribus............ soccecece 
In portagio petra ......... Oeccccccccces 
Henrico de Cestr’ carpentario 
In clavis ad sindulas 
Summa viij. s’. viij. d’ ob’. 
In septimana proxima sequente 
mentarii—Ithel de Bangor 
Radulpho de Goldston ............. coeee 
Elie de Burton ij 
Roberto de Elstowe...... Wedie Sesh oCeiabs i 
Minuti operatores—Cadugano le Galeys 
ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. V. 
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Hugoni le pipere ........cccccccccess ee a 
Pi ist Ie Galeis x. d’ ob’ 
Willielmo de Cestr’ schire x. d’ ob’ 
Item in cariagio unius batelli sabulonis et 
petrarum per aquam et terram xxiij. d’. 
Et in ferro et fabricatura Willielmi Fabri... vij. d’. 
Summa xiiij. s’. vij. d’. 
In septimana proxima sequente - - (ut supra) - 
In fabricatura pro emendatione utensilium .. ij. d’. 
In maeremio pro v. lintellis empto. ........ ij. d’. 
In carpenteria ejusdem........sceeseseees inj. d’. 
Summa xij. s’. vj. d’. 
In septimana proxima sequente - - 
Summa xij. v. d’. 
In septimana proxima sequente - 
Summa xiij. s’. 
In septimana proxima sequente - 
Summa xij. x. d’. 
Tn septimana proxima sequente - 
Summa xij. s’. iij. d’. 
In septimana proxima sequente - 
Summa xj. s’. xjd’. 


Necessaria pro operatione supra empta et soluta per W. 
de Sutton’ eodem anno 

In dimidium centena libere petre venientis de Angles’ 
emptee 

In cariagio ejusdem per mare apud Conewey ilij. 8’. 

Et de aqua usque Aulam Leweleni per terram xij. 8’. 

In j. centena petre . vj. 8. 

In cariagio ejusdem iiij. 8’. 

In vij quarter’ et vij bussell’ calcei emptis.. ij. s’. vij. d’0. 

recium quarterii...... ee cceccceececeees inij. d’. 

t pro cariagio ejusdem usque predictam 
Aulam....... coe ij. 8’. vij. d’ o’. 

In quatuor quarter’ et dimid’ calceiemptis.. —_xviij. d’. 

In cariagio ejusdem xviij. d’. 

In vadiis Elie de Burton et Willielmi de Walton’ cemen- 
tariorum tailliantium lapides apud Conewey pro fenestra 
dicte capelle a iij®. die Octobris usque xij diem Decem- 
bris per x septimanas anno principatus E. quinto xvj s’. 
vij. d’. videlicet dicto Elie per septimanam ii’. v. d’ 
Et dicto Willielmo ij. s’. iijd’ preter dies festivales 

In cariagio xxx predictorum lapidum de Caernarvon’ 
usque Conewey per mare per Johannem de Penchestre 
et batellum principis . ij. 8. 
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Et pro cariagio eorundem de aqua usque predictam 
Aulam per terram 
Summa lxvj. s’. x. d’ ob’ 


Custus pro operationibus Turris juxta Aulam Lewelini 
anno supradicto 

Radulpho de Golston et sociis suis cementariis pro muris 
lapidies faciendis et exaltandis cum muris garderobe 
eidem spectantis ad tascam.....+sseee0s aan. of. 

Johanni de Cantebrigg’ et sociis suis quarreantibus pro 
lapidibus ad hoc emendis in quarrario cum cariagio et 
portagio eorundem ad tascam........... =z. 8. 

In vj quarteriis calcei empti et cariagio ejusdem iij. 8. vj. d. 

In ferro fabricatura gumphis clavis serruris et omni fer- 
TAMENLO eee escccccccccccccccseccces x, &. 

Rogero Plumbario et garcionibus suis pro plumbaria de 
plumbo principis facienda et cubanda x. s’. iij. d’.ob’. 
per quindenam 

Roberto Lauerence et sociis suis carpentariis pro maeremio 
et bordis ad hoc providendis et inveniendis et cariagio 
eorundem ad tascam .......-++++++ Ixvj. 8. Vilj. d’. 

Summa vij. fi. v. d’ ob 
Summa totalis supra de anno quinto xv. fi. v. s’. vj. d’O. 


Custus pro Aula Lewelini in septimana proxima post 

ascham anno principis E. vj*. 

Johanni de pencestr’ Tt sociis suis marinariis pro cariagio 
petree talliatee ad fenestras capelle ibidem de Carnar- 
von’ usque Conewey per mare et per batellum principis 

v. 8’. 

Johanni de Coltone pro eisdem petris cariandis per terram 
de mari usque Aulam ........e.eeeeeee viij. d’. 

Eidem Johanni pro petra carianda de petra 
molendini usque dictam Aulam.......... viij. d’. 

Quibusdam marinariis pro sabulone cariando ix. d’. 

In vj peciis ferri emptis ad barras fenestrarum xij. d’. 

Willielmo fabro pro fabricatura eorundem. .. xij. d’. 

Summa ix. s’. j. d 
In septimana Eliz de Burton cementario per totam septi- 
proxima sequente § manaM.......esseeeeeeeeeee Ie 8. Ved. 

Ricardo de Bedeford cementario per idem 
ETE EE chcsccesnetevecsocs Be. ¥. Oe 

Radulpho de Goldston cubitori per idem 
tempus ..... ovesivewe ij. 8’. 

Hugoni de Derby cubitori per idem tempus. . ij. 8’. 
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Johanni de Cantebr’ quarrario per idem tempus xviij. d’. 

Willielmo de Morhale quarrario... xvj. d’. 

Petro de Lyncolne portitori ...... xij. d’. 

Henrico Broun facienti morterium ij 

Cadugano le Galoys portitori ........+.. . @, 

Jorverth le Galoys portitori per idem tempus ix. d’. 
Summa xv. 8’. ij. d’. 

Summa totalis anni sexti xxiiij. 8’. iij. d’. 

Summa totalis supra extra istius rotuli xvij. fi. xix. 3. 

ix. d. 3. 
Summa totius infra et extra xlviij. ti. xiij. s’. xj. d’. 


(In dorse) Particule operationum Aule Lewellini de Conewey 
de tempore Domini W. de Sutton’ Justiciarii 
Allocate in compoto Camerarii de anno v®. 


Cuar.es Henry HartsHorne. 
Cogenhoe, Dec. 26, 1853. 





ON ANCIENT CUSTOMS OF THE LORDSHIP- OF 
CRICKHOWEL. 


(Read at Brecon. ) 


Tae paper which I have the honour to submit to your 
attention has a special reference to certain customs which 
prevailed within the Lordship attached to Crickhowel 
Castle, anterior to the reign of Elizabeth, and I submit 
this paper with the less hesitation, inasmuch as whatever 
interest, if any, which the subject may possess, does not 
depend for its elucidation upon any observation of mine, 
but upon the degree of curiosity which a statement of 
these customs may excite—customs which I have ex- 
tracted from a copy of a document from the archives of 
Badminton, with which I have been favoured, and which 
I have ventured to bring before you, from the persuasion 
that they are not without value as tending to throw some 
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light over the character and quality of that feudal power 
exercised by the Norman Lords over their Welsh depend- 
ents. Formerly, whenever we desired to learn the his- 
tory of a people, we were to a great degree compelled to 
be guided more by its political events and general laws 
than by those special customs which appertain to parti- 
cular localities—customs which, by being so closely inter- 
woven with domestic life, present a homely, but I believe 
a not unfaithful, picture of the state of civilization which 
existed at the period to which they allude, and show the 
importance of embodying, if not their letter, at all events 
their spirit, in the pages of history. But if formerly we 
have been too little under the guidance of local peculi- 
arities, this circumstance did not necessarily arise from 
any disregard of their value, but probably from the want 
of that access to family documents which has of late years 
in so many instances been granted by their possessors ; 
and I think you will concur with me, that even now, if 
many would allow an occasional trespass upon their 
muniment rooms, for the innocent purpose of historical 
investigation, that a considerable flood of light would be 
thrown upon matters hitherto obscure. 

These few remarks I should scarcely have ventured to 
offer had they emanated from merely my own convic- 
tions; but I felt that they were supported by an eminent 
authority of the day, who says :— 


“The — history of a country can never be well under- 


stood without a complete and searching analysis of the component 
rts of the community as well as the country. Genealogical 
inquiries and local topography, so far from being unworthy the 
attention of the philosophical inquirer, are amongst the best 
materials he can use; and the fortunes and changes of one 
family, or the events of one upland township, may explain the 
darkest and most dubious portions of the annals of a realm.” 


Now, in submitting this paper, I do not for a moment 
anticipate the realization of such a result as that an- 
nounced in the last part of my quotation. Its import- 
ance is doubtless very limited, embracing, as it will, a 
variety of details which may appear to some almost 
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trivial ; still, I hope, when it is considered how powerful 
is the action of minor circumstances upon individual 
welfare and happiness,—how much a sentiment of either 
attachment or antipathy is influenced by the equity of 
daily transactions, that these details may be found to 
possess an interest which in abstract contemplation would 
not be accorded to them. 

In the fifth year of Elizabeth a commission was granted 
by the Earl of. Worcester to Sir Roger Vaughan, Knight, 
and others, at the special suit of the tenants of the manor 
and lordship of Crickhowel, to confirm upon oath those 
customs which were proved to be due upon them. Ac- 
cordingly, a body of ancient customs was framed, from 
which I have extracted such as most peculiarly express 
the power exercised by the lord within his lordship, more 
especially as indicated by the various services and con- 
ditions imposed upon his Welsh tenants. I will, with 
your permission, first read to you three customs which 
are distinctly personal :— 

Tue Oats or THE HomaGers.—“ All the Tenants that houlde 
their lands by the said Prince ought to acknowledge the Lord by 
the words followeinge, that is to saie, flirst, he ought to come 
before the Lord kneelinge and acknowledge to hould of the Lord 
of Crughowell such rents and lands by service of homage and 
ought to close his handes within the Lordes, deposeinge truly in 
his faith by God and the Holy Evangelists that he with his whole 
heart and soul above all thinges, he shall love his Lord, and in 
all places of any dread shall stand by his Lord him to defend 
and his bodie well and truely and without fraude and guile 
against his enemyes keepe. And this done, The Lorde shall 
command to stand upp from his kneelinge and shall Kisse him 
and after that all the Tenants soe sworn, they shall give the 
Lorde or his officer by him appoynted the sum of £5. of lawful 
money of England immediately after the oathes and homages 
made.” 

Aypr.—“ The Welsh Tenants shall give to the Lord at his 
makeinge Knight reasonable ayde, that is to witte, 8d. for to buy 
him a horse.” 

“‘The said Tenants shall give unto the Lord at his first come- 
inge to his Lordshipp 100s.; and to the marryinge of his first 
begotten daughter 100s., and to the sonne of the said Lord when 
he is made Knight ffive poundes.” 
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The two last, it will be observed, seem clearly burdens 
imposed upon the Welsh; but I think the following 
customs will show in a still more emphatic manner the 
distinctions which were originally made between the 
English and Welsh tenants :— 


Custome ror Payment oF Rents.—“ The Lord of Crug- 
howell and his heires have of oulde custome that all the Tenants 
of the borrowe and village and all manner of tenants both Welshe 
and Fforren shall come and paie the rents to the Lords Bayliffes 
certeyne days in which the said rents be leinable upon reasonable 
summoninge, that is to witt, the 3rd day before the said days; 
and if ane of them come not with their rents to paie them to the 
said Bayliffes, they ought before the Steward at the Lord’s Barr 
every eache of them to be amerced, if he be a Welshe Tenant in 
10s., a fforreigne Tenant in 7s., a burgesse in 12d.” 

Hennes Parp.—“ Every Tenant by the said Forest for to have 
libertie for their Beaste in the said fforestes goeinge and feedinge 
shall paie a hen at the Feast of St. Andrews.” 

“Tf ane be summoned at the said Feast for bringing of the 
said hens and come not, such ought to be amerced if :* be a 
Welshe Tenant at 10s., a Fforeigne Tenant at 7s.,a Burgess at 
12d.” 

Piovexine THE Lorp’s Demaynes.—“ All the Welshe Ten- 
ants within the Lordship of Crickhowel ought by the custome off 
their landes to come with their oxen to eare the Demeane Lands 
by certeyne days at the winter season. The said Tenants ought 
to doe the like by certeyne days of the Lent Season.” 

“If any man enters the said Parke and there be founde that 
he ought to be attached by the Keeper of the Parke, and to be 
kepte in the stocks without the gate of the said parke till he pay 
upp or else to loose his right foote if the Parke be closed round 
about.” 


A large portion of the remaining customs have almost 
exclusive reference to the maintenance of weares and 
mills, and we shall presently see how heavily that main- 
tenance fell upon the Welsh tenants. From the number 
and particularity of these customs, it would appear as 
though the old Welsh maxim that the riches of a family 
consisted of three things, a mill, a weare and an orchard, 
continued, in the two first instances at least, to exercise a 
practical influence,—a maxim which, in these days, 
would certainly fail to embody a truth, inasmuch as so 
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little is a mill regarded as an element of wealth, that it 
has almost become a popular aphorism, that you cannot 
inflict upon your enemy a greater injury than to leave 
him a mill in your will. However let the customs speak 
for themselves :— 


Mitis.—“ All the Welshe Tenants of Llanelly, &c., shall sus- 
tain and repaire the mill of Clydach with upon their own proper 
costs and expenses. That is to witt, with all carpentry, Mill 
ponds and all manner of other works necessary to the same Mill 
appertayning. And they shall find sufficient water at all times 
of winter and summer or any other time to the course of the 
said mill. And if there be any default in the turning of water to 
the said mill turned by the Tenant of the Welshe Tenure, they 
ought to be amerced in 10s. every each of them.” 


To subject a Welsh tenant to a penalty on account of 
a scarcity of water in a dry season is certainly a strange 
obliquity of justice. But to proceed :— 


“ If it reigne in the said Mill for default of coveringe, all the 
Tenants above said ought to be amerced in 10s. a piece.” 

“If any Welshe Tenant deny to come with his graynes to the 
said mill to have grindinge and to go to another Mill out of the 
Lordship, they ought to be amerced in 10s. and to satisfie the 
Lord of his Tolle soe borne away.” 

“ All the Welshe Tenants of the L 
tymber of all manner reparation to the mill of Uske with their 
bodies, and to make the weare called the Welsh weare upon their 
own proper costs save the hedges and filling with stones between 
the hedges of the said weare; and paie due tolle as it was used 
in the time of Hugh Turberville and his predecessors.” 


pp of Crughowell shall carry 


I think I need not weary you with more quotations to 
show the peculiar stringency of those customs to which 
the Welsh tenants were exposed. We can, I believe, 
arrive at these two conclusions: that they are eminently 
suggestive of a spirit of conquest; and, secondly, that 
their tendency must have been to perpetuate that strong 
sentiment of separate nationality which so long checked 
the growth of a warm intercourse between two countries 
recognizing the same sovereign. Whether in other lord- 
ships the Welsh were subject to customs of similar 
severity, or whether their quality was determined by the 
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capricious circumstances of conquest, irrespective of any 
common principle, is a point upon which those familiar 
with ancient local government could doubtless throw 
some interesting information. In conclusion, I trust 
that no statement of mine will expose me to the accusa- 
tion of any wish to revive a feeling of animosity towards 
our English neighbours, so desirable to be for ever left in 
abeyance. Nothing would more grieve me than to be 
an instrument, however innocent in intention, in inducing 
any Welshman present, endowed with warm national 
susceptibilities, to commit a breach of the peace upon 
some unfortunate Saxon sitting beside him. Should such 
a catastrophe occur, there is this consolation, that the 
penalty will be awarded to the guilty party according to 
that law which knows no distinction between Welsh and 
English. 


Hues Powe tu Price. 





A WELSH COTTAGE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


NotwitHstanDING the fictitious and romantic tone which 
of necessity belongs to the mere narrative of the Mabin- 
ogion, there is no doubt that the descriptive features of 
those tales faithfully reflect the manners and customs of 
the times in which they were severally compiled. We 
would, therefore, earnestly urge the archeologist and 
historian to study them, with the view of ascertaining how 
our ancestors built, dressed, and lived in general, whilst 
they were as yet an independent nation. We present our 
readers with an extract from the Dream of Rhonabwy, 
supposed to have been written in the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, which pourtrays in vivid colours the 
ve of domestic architecture which then prevailed in 

ales, and more particularly the kind of interior arrange- 


ment in which the peasants generally indulged. We use 


the elegant and vigorous translation of Lady Charlotte 
Guest. 
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“ Rhonabwy and Kynwrig Vrychgoch, a man of Mawddwy, 
and Cadwgan Vras, a man of Moelvre in Kynllath, came to- 
gether to the house of Heilyn Goch the son of Cadwgan the son 
of Iddon. And when they were near to the house, they saw an 
old hall, very black and having an upright gable, whence issued 
a i. smoke; and on entering od found the floor full of 
pu c 


dies and mounds; and it was difficult to stand thereon, so 
slippery was it with the mire of cattle. And where the puddles 
were, a man might go up to his ancles in water and dirt, And 
there were boughs of holly spread over the floor, whereof the 
cattle had browzed the sprigs. When they came to the hall of 
the house, they beheld cells full of dust, and very gloomy, and on 
one side an old hag making a fire. And whenever she felt cold, 
she cast a lapful of chaff upon the fire, and raised such a smoke, 
that it was scarcely to be borne, as it rose up the nostrils. And 
on the other side was a yellow calf-skin on the floor, a main 
privilege was it to any one who should get upon that hide. 

“ And when they had sat down, they asked the hag where 
were marr of the house. And the hag spoke not but mut- 
tered. ereupon behold the people of the house entered; a 
ruddy clownish curly-headed man, with a burthen of faggots on 
his back, and a hale slender woman, also carrying a bundle 
under herarm. And they barely welcomed the men, and kindled 
a fire with the boughs. And the woman cooked something, and 
gave them to eat, barley bread, and cheese, and milk, and water. 

“ And there arose a storm of wind and rain, so that it was 
hardly possible to go forth with safety. And being weary with 
their journey, they laid themselves down and sought to sleep. 
And when they looked at the couch, it seemed to i made but 
of a little coarse straw full of dust and vermin, with the stems of 
boughs sticking up therethrough, for the cattle had eaten all the 
straw that was placed at the head and the foot. And upon it 
was stretched an old russet coloured rug, threadbare and ragged ; 
and a coarse sheet, full of slits, was upon the rug, and an ill- 
stuffed pillow, and a worn out cover upon the sheet. And after 
much suffering from the vermin, and from the discomfort of their 
couch, a heavy sleep fell on Rhonabwy’s companions. But 
Rhonabwy, not being able either to sleep or to rest, thought he 
should suffer less if he went to lie upon the yellow calf-skin that 
was stretched out on the floor, and there he slept.” 
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PRIORY OF ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, BRECON. 
(Read at Brecon.) 


Wuen attention was lately drawn to the interesting and 
ancient remains of ecclesiastical foundations at Brecon, it 
was hoped that a careful research among the collections 
of MSS. in the British Museum and the Bodleian might 
supply information upon several points connected with 
their history and endowments, more abundant than we 
at present possess. The result, however, was not satis- 
factory ; no further addition was made to the stock of 
materials already collected by the indefatigable Mr. 
Jones, the historian of the county of Brecknock, and by 
the editors of the last edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon. 
Much time and labour were expended by the writer of 
this paper, fruitlessly, in his attempt to elucidate from 
new sources the ecclesiastical history of Brecon; although 
he must confess that his antiquarian diggings were re- 
warded by the discovery of some precious treasures, which 
may hereafter be produced to enrich the Journal of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association. Nothing more re- 
mains for him, therefore, than to arrange in a small com- 
pass all that is known-.of the Priory of Brecon, gathered 
from the voluminous accounts of the authorities to which 
he has alluded: he will also throw in a few remarks upon 
any striking points in the documents which come before 
his notice. 

Priory of Brecknock in Wales; a Cell to Battle Abbey. 
—The confessor of Bernard de Newmarch, or Bernardus 
de Novo Mercatu, the Norman Conqueror of the lord- 
ship of Brecon, was one Roger, a monk of Battle Abbey, 
who persuaded the knight that he could not do better 
than sanctify the possessions he had won by the sword, 
after the example of the king, by erecting and endowing 
a religious house, under the shadow of his stronghold at 
Brecon. Consequently, a priory was built without the 
walls of the castle, for six Benedictine monks, temp. 
Henry I.,—possibly just before the commencement of the 
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twelfth century, the conquest of Brecon having been 
completed about the year 1090,—and was dedicated to St. 
John the Evangelist. By his successful persuasion Roger 
did a good turn to the new foundation of Battle Abbey, 
to which the priory with its endowments was affiliated, 
as appears from the “charter of Henry IV. reciting and 
confirming all the donations made to Battle Abbey in the 
county of Sussex, and all its privileges, freedoms, and 
immunities, as well as all the charters made to the Priory 
of Brecknock, which is a cell of Battle Abbey.” [ Rot. 
Parl.13 H.1V. Dugdale. Carte ad Cenob. de Bello 
spect., No. XXII.] Nor were these endowments small ; 
not only the knight, but his followers also, each devoted 
a share of the property from which they had violently 
expelled the unhappy Siadilenen, to the enriching of the 
new foundation. We can imagine the indignation of the 
natives, when they saw the daughter of Battle Abbey 
rising in fair proportions upon the ridge close by the 
sullen Norman Castle, reminding them at one glance of 
a foreign crown, a foreign lord, a foreign hierarchy, and 
their own lands wrested from them to support a crown 
which they abjured, a lord whom they feared, a church 
which was eager to supplant their own. In the charter 
we have, first of all, Bernard’s grant of a certain church, 
hard by his castle, which is situate in Wales in Brecheniog, 
which he had caused to be dedicated in honour of St. 
John the Evangelist, for the health and soul of his lord 
Henry, and for the soul of King William, his father and 
mother, and for the health of his own soul, his wife’s, his 
sons’, his daughter’s, and of all their ancestors, alive and 
dead. ‘This strikes one as rather a wholesale establish- 
ment of the Norman race in the land of the Cymry ; the 
commemoration of these warlike progenitors, intertwined 
with the stern remembrance of the Conqueror, and the 
reality of his politic son, was to be paid for out of the 
plunder of the natives, whose wishes, had they been con- 
sulted, would have rather tended to eject the red-haired 
tribe from their own mountain home, to have scattered 
the ashes of William the Norman upon the sea which he 
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had made the highway for his ambition, and to curse 
rather than to bless the shades of those freebooters, who 
were subjecting the whole island to their yoke. Then 
follows a list of the endowments, and it must be con- 
fessed Bernard was a politic knight; he married Nest, or 
as the Norman monk who drew the charter called her, 
Agnes, daughter of Llewelyn ap Gruffydh, Prince of 
Wales, [ Powel, p. 115,] a lady who, although she was a 
slight link of sympathy between the conquerors and the 
conquered, reflected but little credit in after life upon the 
princely line whence she descended; and in conformity 
with the same clear views, he took a large lump of Saxon 
spoil, which he had found in the rich county of Hereford, 
and threw it into the lap of St. John the Heunadine at 
Brecon ; so that Norman munificence might be praised 
for even-handed justice in robbing both Wales and Eng- 
land, and in devoting most religiously a modicum of the 
plunder from both quarters to pious uses. The principal 
grants in Wales were a mill upon Usk, and two-thirds of 
anotheg mill upon Hondu; five burgages in his castle, 
and one plough of land close by; two estates, Londe- 
worne (Llanwarn), in exchange for Llanhiangel, and 
Costinio (Llangasty tal-y-llyn), in which the soul of his 
son Philip was to enjoy a special interest; and a certain 
“vast city” called Carnoys, no doubt Caerbannau, the old 
town out of which, an ancient MS. says, Bernard quar- 
ried large stones for building his castle, removing most 
likely much solid Roman masonry ; he gave also a tenth 
of his tolls and grist-money, and a tenth of his bread. 
Jones remarks that the scriveners in those days, who 
were most probably Norman monks, make sad havoc 
with the Welsh names of places; they seem to have 
caught them from the native tongue, shaping them into 
Latin etymology as nearly as sound and spelling could 
be brought together; the approximation, however, was 
not very close, and hence the greatest difficulty is expe- 
rienced by any one, who would identify the particular 
localities mentioned in the deeds, with their Welsh names. 
But one thing is quite certain, the monks knew very 
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well the boundaries of the manors, lands, and tithings 
handed over to their care, and doubtless “the rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet;” and to carry 
this thought a little further, we may perhaps feel sur- 
prised when we meet with such minute grants as a tithe 
of bread and grist-toll; at the same time we may be com- 
fortably assured, the monks knew how to make the col- 
lection easy and correct. Bernard gave also his church 
of Talgarth, and Langois, together with a chapel he had 
there. In England he gave four churches, with all their 
lands and tithes: Patingham, in Staffordshire; Boden- 
ham, Burchell, and the tithe of Bruneshope, in Hereford- 
shire; and the church of Hardington in weary 

Agnes, his wife, gave the single manor of Berington. 
His followers were equally liberal, as follows :— 

Picardus gave three carucates of land, and a tenth of 
his crops and animals in Wales. 

Ricardus Cenomannicus, a carcucate of land. 

Harold, a carcucate of land. 

Walter de Cropus, his tithe of Lansefred, (Llansaint- 
fraed,) and in England the church of Clibery, (Cleo- 
bury ?) and whatsoever belongs to it. 

Ulewins, all the tithe due to him in Wales. 

Walter de Linehall, Roger de Baskeville, William son 
of Giroldus, Robert de Eurois, a burgess each. 

Richard son of Ralph, the lands belonging to: Firmin 
and Ralph Cornutus. 

The priory, with this rich endowment, was charged 
with the annual payment of twenty shillings to the 
original foundation at Battle, whence also came Walter, 
a particular friend and brother monk of Roger, by whom 
the original building was in all probability erected, and 
the endowment deeds drawn, and who was created the 
first prior. 

Bernard de Novo Mercatu and Agnes his wife had a 
daughter, Sybil; she became heiress of Brecknock in a 
singular way. Her brother, their son, Mael, discovered 
that his mother intrigued with a certain baron, and being 
himself, as the old chronicle in the Cottonian MS. says, 
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a noble knight, he assaulted the lover, as he left his 
mother, fought, and grievously wounded him; at which 
his mother was vehemently enraged. After the death of 
her lord she went to the court of Henry the First, and in 
the presence of the king and all his nobles, openly swore, 
that that Mael was not the son of Bernard de Newmarch, 
but of another knight whom she had loved before she 
married him. Whereupon King Henry, nothing loath to 
strengthen his interest with a powerful Norman family, 
disinherited Mael, and bestowed the lordship of Breck- 
nock, together with the hand of Sybil, upon Milo, son of 
Walter, the constable of Gloucester and Hereford, whom 
King Henry created Earl of Hereford. They had five sons, 
Roger, Henry, Walter, Mael, and William, successively 
Earls of Hereford, who died all without issue. Of these, 
Roger and Mael were munificent patrons of the priory, 
the former heaping lands and wealth upon it in five 
deeds, with a most bountiful hand, which spared neither 
his larder nor his buttery, as we shall presently see; in 
fact, all the brothers and their followers, as appears from 
Mael’s charter, were liberal in their benefactions, but we 
have only Roger’s five and Mael’s single charter remain- 
ing to us. Besides these five sons, Milo and Sybil had 
three daughters, Margery, Berta and Lucy, among whom, 
after the death of their brothers, the possessions of their 
father were divided. 

Margery married the third Lord Humphry de Bohun, 
grandson of the first races with the long beard ; 
their son Humphry de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, in right 
of his wife, and Constable of England, gave a charter to 
St. John’s, Brecon. 

Berta, the second daughter, married William Breos, 
who with her received as dowry the lordship of Breck- 
nock ; he also endowed St. John’s with a charter, which 
is extant. 

Lucy, the third daughter, married the Lord Herbert, 
to whom she conveyed as her portion the Forest of Dean, 
and other lands in England. Her son Reginald, and her 
grandson Peter, were both benefactors of the priory, as 
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will appear from their charters. The descendants, there- 
fore, of Bernard Newmarch, married into the great fami- 
lies of the Earls of Hereford, the Bohuns, and the Her- 
berts, and enlarged the original foundations of the priory. 

Roger Earl of Hereford, in his first charter, gives per- 
mission to the prior and convent to hold a court through- 
out their lordships, with full jurisdiction, and all the 
privileges which they ought to possess, in consideration 
of the dignity of their mother church; he gave also the 
whole land of St. Paul’s at Mara (Llangorse) ; the right 
of fishing in Llangorse three days a si and every day 
in Advent and in Lent. This privilege of fishing in the 
mere was also shared by Llanthony Priory. He gave 
also tithes of his pullets, calves, lambs, cheese, wool, flax, 
and of everything titheable in all his forests throughout 
the honour of Brecon, and the whole tithe of all his town 
of Brecon, and the tenth of everything expended in his 
demesnes, whether he were himself present or absent, and 
the tenth of his larder at the Hay. We imagine these 
tithes were either compounded for, or rented to indivi- 
duals upon the spot; otherwise the consumption of so 
many good things, especially the tithe of the produce of 
the larders, must have taxed the honest monks’ power of 
digestion, assisted, though they might have been, by a 
host of hungry, ejected, and lack-land Welshmen. He 
gave also tithe of all kine given him by the Welsh; a 
tenth of his booty in war; and commonage through all 
Brecon. The “ vast city” called Caer, by the side of the 
great road which leads to Brecon, the same as Caer- 
bannau, mentioned in Bernard’s charter, is also conceded, 
with a definition of the boundaries of its lordship. 

The second charter, by the same Roger Earl of Here- 
ford, seems to have been drawn to make more explicit 
the grants in the first, to remove doubts, and to provide 
against negligence and fraud. For instance, instead of 
the general terms “ everything expended,’ we have 
“ bread and drink”’ specified as to be tithed, in the con- 
sumption of the castles of Brecon and Hay, and other 
demesnes. The difficulty too seems to have occurred, 
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which we had anticipated in the collection of the tithe 
upon things edible; for, to remedy the peculation and 
carelessness of the servants, in the place of such difficult 
tithes, he gives the priory the tithes of all his corn (in 
sheaf), to be taken at the doors of his grange at the 
castles of Brecknock, Talgarth, and the Hay; he also 
decimates vegetables the second time, after the first tith- 
ing shall have been discharged, which was due to certain 
other churches ; and as though his ingenuity were taxed 
to provide a sufficient substitute for the tithe upon the 
dinners and suppers, eaten by himself and his retainers, 
throughout the whole lordship, he loads all manors and 
lands, which may hereafter come into his possession, with 
the same burden, wherever they may be; and he added 
moreover the tithes of toll paid upon goods conveyed 
from his English to his Welsh lordships; the tithes also 
of all his pleas, tolls, gifts, gains, revenues, accruing from 
Brecon, and of all goods and chattels he might acquire in 
Wales. 

The third charter by the same Roger makes mention 
of “the vast city’’ Carneys, with the boundaries of its 
lordship; but this deed was specially made to put the 
mill of the parish of Brecon in the hands of the monks, 
with an exclusive right of grinding, the miller’s toll, and 
all privileges belonging to it. He gives also the land of 
Osmund de Travelia, and the bordering land, which 
belonged to Richard Gulafre, and reached as far as 
Weunitersin; also, all the land called Toni, and that 
which belonged to Walkeline Vis de Lu, from Pentenavel 
to Castle Weinard; the churches also of Talgarth, Llan- 
gors, Hay, Saint-Egion, Llangelen and Kethedi, in Wales. 
The charter is summed up with a recital of other conces- 
sions before made. The worthy monks never lost sight of 
their advantages, but took care to impress upon the 
records any remarkable grant which might have been 
thrown into their lot, upon every opportunity, in order 
that the frequent iteration might guard the right. In 
the fourth charter the lands in the third are particularly 
defined ; but it seems to have been framed for the pur- 
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_ of embracing forty acres which Stephen de Bruin 
ad given; free pasture for their animals in all Roger’s 
forests, with the tithes of pigs of his pannage ; at the close 
the monks take care that the court, granted them before, 
should be again mentioned, with its ample jurisdiction ; 
they doubtless cherished that power as the apple of their 
eye, and made all the world cognizant of its existence. 

The fifth charter confirms in perpetual alms, and de- 
fines the land which Osmund de Traueleia and his wife 
gave, that is to say, the whole land of Traueleia beyond 
the fountain, a burgage in Brecknock, and an acre of 
land outside the barrier. 

Mahel, Earl of Hereford, confirms all that his grand- 
father and his retainers, all that his father and _ his 
brothers, Roger the earl, and Walter the constable, and 
Henry, and their retainers, had granted; he mentions 
that upon the dedication of the Castle Chapel, his father 
Milo had given two shillings for a light in the chapel, 
and subsistence for the chaplain and his assistant, and the 
school of Brecon, which properly belongs to the mother 
church. And moreover three shillings from the ferry, to 
be paid annually on the Feast of St. John the Baptist, to 
buy a light for the church ; five shillings altogether, and 
this for the sake of Godfrey the Red (Coco), whom his 
brother Henry had made a monk, after having honour- 
ably served his ancestors up to that time. 

William de Breos professes, his singular love to the 
Church of St. John, the Apostle and Evangelist, at 
Brecon, a church dear to him, he writes in the charter, 
beyond all others, and a saint in whom he has greater 
confidence than in any other being, God and St. Mary 
alone excepted. Wherever he may die, either in Eng- 
land or in Wales, he gives his body to the Church of St. 
John, and confirms all precedent charters in the largest 
sense possible; at the same time he bestows the important 

rivilege upon all persons connected with the Church of 
t. John, as well burgesses as others, of exemption from 
all county and hundred dues, from all pleas and actions 
(ut sint quieti et liberi de shiris et hundredis et placidis 
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et querelis), together with a donation to the monks and 
the church of every felon’s goods convicted within their 
jurisdiction, reserving to himself and his officers the 
power over life and limb. This charter, together with 
his body, in the presence of many witnesses, clergy and 
laity, he solemnly lays upon the altar of St. John, com- 
mitting himself trustfully to his keeping, from that hour, 
whether alive or dead, and charging all. who owed him 
love and fidelity to cherish and maintain that church to 
the utmost of their ability. The words of this charter 
are not dry and formal; they breathe the spirit of ear- 
nestness and sincerity, as though they were dictated by 
the Lord of Brecknock himself in a fervour of pious 
devotion. 

In another charter the same lord concedes to the 
priory and confirms Ralph de Baschevill’s grant of a 
demesne in fee, Trosdref mill upon the river Llyfni or 
Lleveni. 

Reginald de Breos gave by charter his mill of Llan- 
mays, with all its toll and appurtenances, with leave to 
remove it to a more convenient spot upon the stream, if 
it should be thought advisable ; five shillings also, to be 
paid at the feast of John the Baptist, out of his revenues 
from the town of Brecon, for the purchase of a light, for 
the daily service of the Virgin Mary. 

By another charter he confirms the grants of his ances- 
tors in the most ample manner. Geoffry Archdeacon of 
Brecon, Richard the deacon, “ Magistro W. de Capella,”’ 
are among the attesting witnesses. 

From the Herbert charters it appears that they were 
not upon such loving terms with the mouks as the De 
Breoses; living in England, perhaps, they wished to 
keep their Welsh lands free from ecclesiastical pressure. 
The monks worked hard to reclaim the soil, and were 
enterprising farmers; our agriculture in its infancy owes 
everything to their skill and industry; they knew nothing 
about reaping machines, drills, and clod-crushers, but 
they marvellously improved the existing implements, 
and methods of cultivation. They had grubbed up some 
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land near the village of Wakelin, about which Lord 
Peter asserted a claim; a quarrel ensued, and a reconci- 
liation. The Lord Herbert, his son, was a man of dis- 
position more docile to the Church, so he confirmed by a 
charter all the previous concessions in the neighbourhood 
of Llangorse, and gave the monks their way at Wakelin. 
He compounded the tithe of his household expenses at 
Castle Blayn by a payment of five marks a year, at three 
several periods; on St. Michael’s day, 22s. 3d., “ad 
carnipricium” (?) 22s. 3d., and the remaining 22s. 2d. 
at the feast of St. Ethelbert; willingly consenting that 
the bailiff of his Brecon property should be excommuni- 
cated without mercy, if he cea fail in the punctuality 


or correctness of his payments. Isabella, daughter of 
Gilbert, formerly wife of Laurence, had given thirty acres 
of land; Matillis de Hagurner had given six acres; 
Alicia de Putangle had given six acres for the mainten- 
ance of the poor; four acres also with his body Matillis 
le Hagurner, and four with his body William le Surdival 


had given; thirty-nine acres Margaret le Hagurner had 
given, without prejudice ; all these grants the Lord Peter, 
as feudal superior, confirmed. The Lord John, son of 
the Lord Reginald, styling himself Lord of Blainloveny 
and Dynas, grants the monks a free court on all men 
and all plaints and attachments, excepting always that 
the people belonging to the religious house may be im- 
pleaded upon “hunting and green-wood” suits, and be 
attached by his sworn foresters within the bounds of the 
forest of Talgarth. He gives them commonage for all 
their own animals in Talgarth forest, but not in his en- 
closed parks; and two acres of land at Gronewaur, near 
Frundlas, for building sheds for their herds and flocks; 
the tithe of chickens, and of his horse heriots, in the 
Talgarth territory. 

Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, son of Hum- 
phrey de Bohun and Eleanor de Breos, confirmed all the 
grants of his predecessors; he died 1298. 

There are numerous charters among Carte’s MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford; Mr. Jones, the histo- 
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rian, had perused, and gives the substance of them; it 
were well worth while the pains of any antiquarian, who 
may be blessed with -a little leisure, to extract from 
Carte’s and Dr. Brewster’s collections, all the instruments 
connected with the ecclesiastical institutions of Brecon, 
with a view to their preservation in a permanent form. 
A composition was made between the prior of the monas- 
tery of St. John the Evangelist of Brecon, and the vicar 
of the same church, Robert Salder being the prior, and 
Sir Thomas ap Jenkin Groge the vicar, on the Ist of 
August, 1527. The vicar is to have all manner of tithes, 
offerings, emoluments appertaining to the church, the 
chapels annexed, &c., excepting always tithes in grain, 
wax, “ with all offerings that come to the food soller (?) 
within the said church; also offerings made within the 
monastery ; also the chapels of Battle, Monkton, and St. 
Eylet; also the manor and grange of the Pool with 
their appurtenances. The prior and convent to see 
these three chapels properly served at their own charges. 
The vicar, Sir Thomas, and his successors, to find a 
curate for the cure of souls of them that dwell within, 
in precinct and limits of the Chapel of our Lady, set 
within the walls of the town of Brecknock.” “Also it 
is covenanted that the said vicar and his successors shall 
have both meat and drink at the said prior’s torne(?) 
mess, continually and daily, unless there be strangers with 
the said prior, and when there is no stranger, then he to 
use his said place at the table, (the said vicar paying every 
quarter for his meat and drink six shillings and eight- 
pence sterling). Also when that it shall please the said 
vicar to come, he to have his beaver at two o'clock at 
afternoon ; and also after supper, that is to say, a cup of 
ale at the buttery hatch, if he demand it.” The vicar to™ 
take no manner of tithe corn, meal, neither malt of any 
mill belonging to the house; “ nevertheless he to have 
privie tythes of the farmers there at every Easter, ac- 
cording to their conscience.” The expression “ privie 
tythes” must mean what we call Easter dues. 
Notwithstanding the extensive grants which we have 
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enumerated, and the many little fountains which were 
opened by private munificence, to swell the tide of pros- 
perity at St. John’s, (and we have seen neither eating 
nor drinking, grinding, nor any occupation of life, were 
exempt from contribution), and while money was given 
towards lights and the service of the church, and lands in 
trust for the maintenance of the poor, and while the 
bodies of the dead commended during life to the monks’ 
charge for burial, were rendered acceptable by the solid 
acres they brought with the bier,—yet, after all, from the 
poverty of the country, not from any deficiency in the 
area, over which the dues were levied, the priory at the 
Dissolution was not worth more than £134. 11s. 4d. per 
annum from all its possessions. 

In 1537 the house was dissolved; a vestige only re- 
mains of its precincts; but the noble Priory Church still 
exists, retaining traces of the original architecture in the 
time of Bernard de Newmarch, but amplified and orna- 
mented by successive generations, until it stands, as we 
see it, one of the most interesting and beautiful ecclesi- 
astical structures within the Principality. 


G. Ropers, 
Minister of St. John’s, Cheltenham. 


WELSH WAKES. 


As the following List occurs neither in the Myvyrian 
Archaiology, nor in the Iolo MSS., its insertion in the 
pages of the Archeologia Cambrensis may not be out of 
place. 

GWAETHVOED. 


Here are the names of the British Saints :— 


Pisce festival of Ceitho, abbot and confessor, on the 5th of 
ugust. 
he festival of Ina the knight on the Ist of February. 
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The festival of Ilar the martyr, otherwise Droedwyn, on the 
16th of January. 

The festival of Bishop Dewi on the Ist of March. 

‘The festival of Non, mother of Dewi, on the 3rd of March. 

The festival of Bishop Caron on the 5th of March, when they 
used to swear over Caron’s grave. 

The festival of Padarn Beisrudd in South Wales,! on the 16th 
of April. 

The festival of Fidelis, martyr, and of Bidovydd, on the 26th 
of April—a fair. 

The festival of Gyrranog on the 15th of May—a fair. 

The festival of Bedo, priest, on the 27th of May. 

The festival of Meilig, on the 12th of November. 

The festival of Mael and Isylian, or Silien, on the 13th of 
May. 

The festival of Tysilio, on the 9th of November. 

The festival of Llwchaiarn on the 11th of January. 

The festival of Cynval and Cynvab. 

The festival of Dyvriog, abbot, on the Ist of May. 

The festival of Cynllo, king. 

The festival of Tyssul, bishop, on the 3rd of February. 

The festival of Gwenog, virgin, on the 3rd of January—a fair, 
at which offerings used to be made formerly. 

The festival of Gwnnon and Gwnnus, two sons of Brychan 
Brycheiniog, on the 13th of December. 

The festival of Rhys Rhystryd, or Rhystyd ap Hywel, on the 
Thursday in Ember week before Christmas. 

The festival of Deiniol. 

The festival of Avan (Llan avan vawr), on the 16th of No- 
vember. 

The festival of Polin, bishop, on the 22nd of November. 

The festival of Anno. 

The festival of Tegla, virgin—Llandegla in Yale. 

The festival of Gwnlle, bishop—Llangwnlle in Cardiganshire, 
on the Ist of November. 

The festival of Maelog, the last day of December. 

The festival of Cynwil. 

The festival of Gallwen and Gwenvyl daughters of Brychan 
Brycheiniog, on the Ist of November. 

The festival of Sadwrn, martyr, on the 29th of November. 

The festival of Silin, bishop, on the 27th of January—a fair. 

The festival of Padarn and Teilo, the first Sunday after 
Michaelmas. 


1 We would infer from this that the list was compiled in North 
Wales, 
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The festival of Cynvelyn. 

The festival of Liwni or Lloini, on the !11th of August—Llan 
Llwni on the banks of the Teivi. 

The festival of Clydau, son of Brychan Brycheiniog, on the 
3rd of November. 

The festival of Clydeu, daughter of Brychan Brycheiniog, on 
All Saints’ day. 

The festival of Cynddylig, within the parish of Rhystud ; 
where indulgences were granted from the noon of the vigil of All 
Saints to the noon of All Saints’ day; and cocks were offered 
against the whooping cough in the time of Popery. 

The festival of Gwrthwl (Maes yn wrthwl near Llanwrtid), the 
2nd of March. 

The festival of the Virgin on the 1st of November. 

The festival of Curig, martyr, on the loth of June. 

The festival of Foygan (Fagan), bishop and confessor, on the 
15th of November. 

The festival of Bayrnach, or Byrnach, abbot and confessor, on 
the 7th of April. 

The festival of Llyr (Llanllyr), virgin, the 21st of October. 

The festival of Urw, (Eglwys Wrw, in Pembrokeshire,) virgin, 
the 21st of October. 

The festival of Saint Fread, or Fraid, nun, on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary. 

The festival of Cybi, abbot and confessor, on the 5th of No- 
vember—a large fair at Aberhodni. 

The festival of the Five Saints, on All Saints’ day. These five 
were five brothers born at the same time, and at one birth, of 
one woman! Their father’s name was Cynur Varv-wynn, of the 
parish of Cynwil Gaio in Caermarthenshire; and they were 
called as follows—Gwynn, Gwnno, Gwnnoro, Celynin, Ceitho. 
This Ceitho has a special festival, as it has been arranged before 
in the calendar. 

The festival of the brother Gwryd on All Saints’ day; this 
brother removed the oppression from Einion ap Gwalchmai, 
which had followed him for seven years. 

The festival of the Virgins (Llan gwyryvon in Cardiganshire), 
on Trinity Sunday, preceded by a great vigil on the Saturday. 
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Tue following papers are now for the first time printed, 
from some MSS. of the celebrated Welsh herald, George 
Owen, in the Library of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of 
Middle Hill :— 


A Table to the Book of Pedigrees Intituled Penbroheshire.— 
2 Dec. 1601. 


Pentre Jevan.—Pentre Jevan’s ancient Pedigrees I had 
from Park y Pratt 
Kryngae—Llin. ap Rs. ap Owen de Kryngae exitus, sub 
quo Havards 
Argoed—Owen Vychan de Argoed exitus 
Jane filia Sir James Bowen nupta 
Eliz Morys exit 
Alce fil. Sir James Bowen nupt. 
Richd ap Edward exit 
Llistin—Gllm. Pris de Llistin exitus 
Wm Lloid de Kilykeithed 
Warens—Waren’s ancient descents 
Les. Wm. Llin. exitus 
Gr. Madok—Gr. Madog exitus 
Jenkin Lloid—Jenkin Lloid de Kemes exitus 
Dd. Gllm. Dd. ychan de Llanvyrnough 
Hoel ap Jenkin Propert de Nevarn exitus 
Gwallter ap Rees ap Rydd. exit 
Perkin ap Gwallter 
Phe. John Hoel 
Dd. ap Rs. de Managhlogddy his children 
Devenaldes 
Jev. Roppert .......- WITTITITITI LTT 
Grace ux. Jno. Browne 
Jordans de Newporte 
Melcheor Jev. ap Hoel’s children 


Morgan Gwyn de Com. Kedwyn his children ... 
Diers—Diers 
James Vicer de Nevarne 
Geo. Owen’s Pedigree from Martin Towers w® 
was had from Mr. Camden 
for my Wyffe’s landes in Ireland 
Wogan—Sir eg Wogan exitus 


Wogane’s Pedigree 
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Armes in St. Mary’s Churche in Harford 
and in Jenet Jermyn’s House 
Wyriotts—The Wyriotts (and a convent seal?) ....... 67, 112 


Newton 
Elliotts—Eliz® Elliotts issues by 3 Husbands) Butler t 69 

Laugharn 
Eynons—Jowan Don exitus per Jo. Eynon 71, 114 
Ancient Owners of Newcastle Manor 
Perotts—Perotts 78, 129, 140, 141 
Loghmyler—Bowen of Loughmyler ........... seceee 80 
Baretts—Baretts de Pendyne .......eseeeeesees 


: BE’ saw dich xbrks ond eee vinewe wee’ 
Elliotts f Jane Elliot exitus 


Gentyllmen of name in Penbrokshere in old tyme. 


Eliott—Jenkin Eliot exitus 
Roches—Roches........ (Miwa Seek eke 
Stradlings—Stradlings 
ughe Prust 
Malefant—Malefant ancient Pedigree 
Whytes—Whyte’s Tombes in Tenby 
Wogan—Corbett & Wogan Lords of Lawreny, jure ux .. 
Jordans—Jordans de Jordanston 
Batmans—Phe. Batman’s issue 
Butler—Butler de Johnston 
Perotts—Perotts de Scottsborow & Bonvill’s Court .... 
Bowen de Coort House 


Loughors 

Voel de Filbeche 
Joyce—Joice de Prendergast 

Marychurche 

Martins de Ricardston 
Butlers—Butlers de Coed Kynles 

Willm. Morys de Pentowyn 


The above index, with the pages, will enable the owner 
of the book to identify it, and it is hoped he will com- 
municate the fact of his possessing it to Sir Thomas 
Phillipps. 
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In the following memorandum Mr. Stepneth gives a 
note of the greater part of his kindred. 


“A Note of Cozen Germans, viz. Kevenders to Mary, my Wief, 
being one of the Daughters § coheires of Wm. Phillipps, late 
of Picton, Esquier, & Jane Perotte, his Wief. 


Imprimis—All the children of Sir John Perotte, Knt. by his 2 
wieves, viz. 
Sir Thomas Perotte, Knt 
Wm Perotte, mortuus 
Lettice Perotte nupta Ro. Lagharne 
Anne Perotte nupta Jo. Phillipps 
Item—All the children of Sir Henry Jones, Knt. who married 
Elizth the Daughter of Mathew Harbert, arm. viz. 
Thomas Jones, Knt. 
Item—All the children of Richd Jones, Esq’ whoe married Elizth 
the Daughter of Gr. Lewis, viz. 
Catherina Jones nupta Carolo Vaghan 
Item—All the children of James Jones Esq" whoe married Anne 
the Daughter of John Thomas ap Harry viz. 
Thomas Jones, & Mary Jones 
Item—All the children of Griffith Rice, Esqr. & Elynor Jones, his 
wief, viz. 
Mary Rice, nupta Waltero Vaghan 
Walter Rice & Barbary Rice mort. sine exit. 
Item—All the children of Thos Vaghan of Pembrey, Esqr. and 
Katharine Jones his wief, viz. 
Walter Vaghan, David Vaghan, John Vaghan, Mary, Anne 
& Cicil Vaghan 
Item—All the children of Jno Price of Cogerthan, Esquier, & 
Elizth Perotte, his wief, viz. 
Rich‘ Price & Thomas Price 
Item—All the children of Morgan Phes. of Picton, Esquier, viz. 
by Elizth. Fletcher, his wief, viz. 
Jane Phes. nupta Georgio Barlo, mort. 
John Phes. Margaret Phillipps 
Owen Phillipps Cicil Phillipps 
Alban Phillipps Wm Phés. 
Thomas Phillipps John Phillipps 
Jenett Phillipps 
Item—All the children of George Wyrriott, Esquier, & Jane 
Phillipps, his wief 
Elizth Wyrriott, nupta Hugoni Owen 
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Ztem—All the children of Fraunces Laugharn, Esquier, & Jenet 
Phes. uxor ejus, viz. 
Elizth. nupta Morgano Voyle 
Wm Lagharne mortuus 
Jane, nupta Wmo Walter 
Margaret, nupta Joh. Butler 
Katherina Laugharne 
Anna, nupta Peregrino David 
Dorothea Laugharne bis nupta 
Roland Lagharne, nuptus Leticie Perotte 
Item—All the children of Thomas ap Owen of Pentre Jevan & 
Anne Phillipps, his wief, viz 
Elizth. nupta ot ha Phillipps 
Jane, nupta Wm° Warren 


Cozen Germanes to my children. 


Imprimis—All the children of my brother Mr. George Owen, 
Lord of Kemes, & Eliz™ Phillipps, his wief, viz. 
Wm Owen, mortuus Mary Owen 
Mary Owen, mort. Jana Owen 
Elizth Owen Alban Owen 
Jno Owen, mortuus 
Item—All the children of my brother Robert Stepneth, the 
elder. viz. 
Jno Stepneth, mortuus 
Fraunces Stepneth 
Jtem—All the children of my brother Robert Stepneth the 
younger, viz. 
Jone Stepneth Polle Stepneth 
Mary Stepneth, mortua _‘ Francisca Stepneth 
Item—All the children of John Vaghan of Llansanfrede, gen. & 
my Sister Elizth. his wife, viz. 
Alice Vaghan, nupta Georgio Gr. 
Thomas Vaghan, mortuus 
Robert Si. Katharine Vaghan 
Lewis Vaghan Thos. Vaghan 
Jno. Vaghan Alban Vaghan, mortuus 
Elizth. Vaghan Jno. Vaghan 
Anne Vaghan Anna Vaghan, mortua 


Cozen Germans removed viz. Keverthers unto my children. 


Imprimis—All the children of Thos. Johns, Kn‘. married to Jane 
Pilston, viz. 
Harry Jones, and Thos, Jones 
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Item—All the children of Charles Vaghan & Katharine Jones, his 
wife, viz. 
Mary Vaghan Lettice Vaghan 
Martyn Vaghan Henry Vaghan 
Thos. Vaghan 
Item—All the children of Walter Rice, Esquier, and Elizth Man- 
sell, his wief, viz. 
Jone Rice Jane Rice 
Item—All the children of Walter Vaghan, Esquier, and Mary 
Rice, his wief, 
(none entered ) 
Item—All the children of Hughe Owen, Esqr. and Eliz. Wirriott 
his wief, viz. 
Wirriott Owen deceased 
Jno Owen Jane Owen 
Wm Owen Ann Owen 
Sibill Owen 
Item—All the children of George Barlo and Jane Phes. his wief, 
viz. nulli. 
Item—All the children of Morgan Voyle, gent. & Elizth. Lagharne 
UX. e}. Viz. 
Elizth. Voyle Ellen Voile John Voile 
Item—All the children of Wm Walter gen. & Jane Lagharne 
his wief, viz. 
Elizth. Walter Mary Walter, mortua Geo, Walter 
Item—All the children of Lewes Phillipps, & Elizth Abowen, his 
wief, viz. 
Thos Phes. George Phes. Henry Phes. 
Item—All the children of Wm. Warren and Jane Abowen his 
wief 
Ursula Waren, nupta Wmo. Williams 
Elizth Waren, nupta Wmo. Gr. 
Thos, Waren Geo. Waren 
Item—All the children of Walter Vaghan sonne and heire of 
Thos Vaghan of Pembrey, Esquier, & Katharine Jones, 
his wief, wch. Walter married Anne Haman viz. 
Charles Vaghan 
Item—All the children of Richard Price, sonne and heire of John 
Price of Gogerthan Esq' and Elizth Perotte his wief, 
which Richard Price married (name not entered ) 


Cosen Germanes removed viz. Keverthers to Mary my wief. 


Imprimis—All the children of Thomas John Phillipps, gent. viz. 
Owen Phillipps, nuptus . . . Fletcher 
Katherine Phillipps, nupta James ap Rydderch 
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Sage Phillipps, nupta Harry Lloid 
Item—All the children of Mary Phes. by her 2 Husbands Mathias 
ap Owen & Hughe Lewes, viz.. 
James Abowen=Ellen Gr. 
Wm =Llyky Picton 
Owen ap Owen. . . Lioid 
Thos aBowen—Gwenllian v® Dd. Phe. 
Harry aBowen=Ellewe Malache 
Jane aBowen sen'=Roland Young 
Ellena a Bowen=Morgan Thomas 
Elinor a Bowen=Lewis Richard 
Jane a Bowen Junior 
Item—All the children of James Phillipps of Pentybarche, gen. 
by Jane Gr. (viz.) 
Eliz Phes.—Phe. James de Langan 
_ Jane Phe.—Gr. Gllim. de Pembr. 
Margt Phe.=Llin. Lloid 
Jenet Phe.—Jno. ap Owen Picton 
John Phes.—Grace Vaghan de Llandugwy 
John Phes. Junior 
Rich* Phes. 
Gr. Phes. obiit morte 
Catherine Phes. 
Item—All the children of Wm. Phes of Llangunnor, by Jone, 
verch Rice Willm. Thos. Goch (viz. ) 
Thos Phillipps George Phillipps 
William Phillipps Harry Phillipps 
Griffith Phillipps Dorothy Phillipps 
Fraunces Phillipps Jane Phillipps 
Anne Phillipps 
xii a, 1591.—I hadd this wrote downe by Mr. Step- 
nethe.” 


Endorsed—“ Cozens to Mr Stepnethe’s Wief and Children.” 





Pycton. 


Gwraig Sir Thomas ap Phe.! oedd Sian Dwn, merche Herry Dwn 
ap Owen Dwn, o Fudlescom 
Ageisir bonedd mam Herry Dwn kised yn ywerddon 


Mam Owen Dwn o Fudlescom oedd ferch Gr. ap Cadwgan 
Vychan 


1 Sir Thomas Phillipps of Picton was knighted about the year 
1512.—T. P. 
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Mam Sir Thomas ap Phe. oedd Sionet, verch Siankin Lloid a 
Jem Llin. ychan, yr hwn a elwid sir Sion Llin. Foel. 
Vicar Kynwill, ag Ebernant 

Mam Siankin Lloid oedd Gwirfill verch Eynon Vychan, Arg- 
lwydd y Towyn, yr hwn a fisse wraig y Gr. ap Cadogan 
fychan wempa 

Mam Sionet Lloid oedd Maude v" Rees ap Thomas ap Dd. ap 
Gr. ap Grwnw goz, o ferch Eynon ap Ddy or Barun 
Vychan or Llwyn Gwyn, i mam hithai, oedd Marget vch. 
Thomas, abad Ystradflur 

Mam W” Phe. o Bycton, oedd Elsbet, verch Sir W™ Gr. or Pen- 
ryn, Siamberlain Gwinedd 

Gwraig Sir W™ Gr(iffith) oed ferch Sir Edw® Stradlinge, o For- 

anw 

i mam ithar oedd Sionedd Mathei verch Thomas Mathei, fab 

= Mathei, o Radir, hi fy Arglwyddes y Sir Rees wed 
nn 

Mam Sioned Mathei oedd Katherin merch Morgan ap Llin. ap 
Jem ap Llin. ap Kynfrig ap Madogg ap-Jestyn ap 
Gwrgan 

Mam Katharin verch Morgan oedd Efa verch Jem Kethin ap 
Jem ap Llison 

Mam Efa verch Jem oedd Elsbeth v® Thomas ap Ifor Hael ap 
Llin. ap Ifor, ap Llin. ap Bledri ap Kedifor fawr, odir 
Dyfed 


21 Martit 1601.—Ex Libro pergameno. 


John Wogan, Capital. Justic. Hibernie & Walterus Wogan, a°. 
22 E. 1—folio 4. 

Matheas Wogan, miles, Vic. Penbroke a° 20 E. 1. 

Henr fitz Henri. Vic. Penbroke, a°. 37 H. 3. 

Sir John Wogan hath Lempton of Thos de Rupe, a°. R. R. Edw. 
7mo. 

Nest Corbet dat Thome de la Roche & Elizthe uxori ejus 
totam terram in Castell loyth et Renallton, a°. E. fil. E. 
ix°—folio 15. 

The said Nest was wiffe to Roger Corbett & hadd a son called 
Rogerum Corbett & she gave him Martelkenok, a° 1315. 

fol. 16.—Avelina de Wideworthi, vidua== 








Nesta=Roger Corbet 
fol. 26.—Robertus de Rupa (Wm Marshall dedit ei Talbeni fol. 
26)—= 


cmc 
Galfridus de Rupa 
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ol. 19-21. 

Johes. Wogan, miles, dat Johi. de Roupa, filio & heredi Dni. 
Thome de Rupa, militis, 13 bovat. & dim. molendini in 
Lambrichtone. Data apud Lawreny a°. R. E. fil. E. 7. 

Thoma Wogan, milite, & Philippo Staunton milite, testibus in 
scripto sans date a Boulston ?—fol. 57. 


Is it known where this book of — : ' t 
amily.—T. P. 


seems to be a cartulary of the Roche 
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The Seale of Armes of . . . . Lenthall, miles, de Haverford, 
to an exemplificacion of the claymes of Roche &. . . . was, 
as yt were, the husband’s cote palid with the wiffe, and were 
very fair on the seale, and were as followeth, without col- 
lors 
The first was a quartered cote w™ was 
1, a Lion rampant 
2. Chekey 
3. as the 2 
4. as the 1 

palid with another quartered cote 
1. 6 or 7 fusils in bend 
2. on a bend certen mullets 
3. as the 2 
4. as the 1 

This Exemplification was temp. H. 6. I saw yt with one Mr 

Wallter, ultimo Septembris 1604. 

Rees Bowen—Elizth. Tame 
temp. Eliz. | 


we Parry—Margaret—Thos Fauke, 0. 8. P. 


Walterus Wogan, et Walterus Stanton tenent 2 feoda milit. & 
dimid. apud Wiston ; < Inquis. 17. E. 2, post mortem Adomari 
de Valencia, Comitis Penbroke, 1324. 
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ON ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES IN 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


No. III. 


It is now a good while—so long indeed that I am afraid 
most readers of the Archeologia Cambrensis may have 
entirely forgotten the fact—since I wrote two papers on 
Architectural Antiquities in Monmouthshire. Those who 
are curious in such matters will find them in the num- 
bers for April and July, 1851; and they will perceive 
that they relate to the buildings of the southern part of 
the county, lying between Newport, Chepstow, and Usk. 
These had been preceded by one on Chepstow Priory 
Church, which, though not so numbered, may be con- 
sidered as the first of the same series. My journey to 
and from Brecon on the occasion of the last Annual 
Meeting, enables me to add a fourth (or third) number ; 
and as the same tour embraced the magnificent ruins of 
Llanthony, I may be supposed to have materials ready for 
another. But this must, whenever it is executed, be a 
more minute and technical account than I can undertake 
at present. Following out the same principle of taking 
the spring out of the year, Ido not mean to say anything 
about Raglan Castle. Everybody has seen enough of 
it to point out its distinguishing peculiarities, and I have 
not seen enough to do very much more. ‘These restric- 
tions leave me for my present subject two or three sadly 
mutilated monastic and castellated remains, and some 
half dozen small and plain parish churches. But even 
out of this restricted allowance, I hope I shall be able to 
extract something not altogether profitless. 

Monastic Cuurcues.—In most of the market-towns 
of Monmouthshire, as in some other parts of South 
Wales, the principal or only church will be found to be 
one which was at once the parish church of the town and 
the church of an attached monastery. The first result of 
this union of character has commonly been that the 
building has originally been one, which, though seldom 
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exhibiting the full conventual type, still greatly surpas- 
sed its neighbours in size and architectural design. Its 
second result has been that the dissolution of the monas- 
tery has often involved the partial demolition or ruin of 
the building. I do not know how far it may be a case of 
the Goodwin Sands and Tenterden steeple, but certainly 
in Monmouthshire at least—more western regions are 
less guilty—we may add a third characteristic, namely, 
that what the sixteenth century had spared, the nine- 
teenth has laboured with a most perverse diligence to 
disfigure. Monmouthshire contains four churches of the 
class, Chepstow, Usk, Monmouth, and Abergavenny. 
On Chepstow I poured out my indignation three years 
ago. Usk, though not immaculate, may come off lightly 
compared with the other three. Of Abergavenny and 
Monmouth I have now to speak. 

ABERGAVENNY.—At the former place one can hardly 
bring oneself to think about antiquities at all. Blorenge 
and Skirrid and the Sugar Loaf might almost blind one 
to the beauty of far nobler buildings than Abergavenny 
could ever have boasted; and town buildings could never, 
so thoroughly as Tintern and Llanthony, have themselves 
become part of the landscape. In very truth I myself 
on one occasion walked some way out of the town with- 
out sketch-book, paper, or pencil, and consequently can 
give no account of a little church which I found at the 
foot of Blorenge, and of which, as I have but a very 
sorry map before me, I am by no means sure even of the 
name, though I suspect it to be Llanfoist. 

That I have comparatively little to say of the Priory 
Church of Abergavenny is, 1 must most distinctly ob- 
serve, the fault neither of Thomas nor of Oliver Crom- 
well. It is a large cross church, which appears to have 
remained tolerably perfect till the not very distant period 
which converted the nave into its present likeness. The 
outer walls, on the north side certainly—the south I do 
not so well remember—are original, but the whole inte- 
rior has been gutted, spoiled of its arcades, and converted 
into one of the most astonishing preaching-houses which 
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it has ever been my lot to enter. The presbytery with 
its aisles, the transepts, and central tower, are in a fair 
condition, and would amply deserve a monograph. It is 
not however at my hands that this desideratum is likely 
to be supplied; their artistic wealth is owing to the 
sculptor, not to the architect; and I must leave to some 
one better versed than myself in that branch of archzo- 
logy the work of technically describing a fine series of 
tombs and a colossal figure of Jesse.' 

The choir occupies its old position under the tower ; to 
the east is a presbytery of three bays with aisles attached 
to the two western ones. The transepts project very 
little beyond their level, but having high roofs, and being 
very nearly as high as the presbytery, they produce a 
good cruciform effect. The aisles have compass roofs of 
medium pitch; so that the effect from the north-west is 
rather picturesque. The east end has had a parapet 
running round in front of the gable for defensive pur- 
poses, just as in Brecon Priory. The tower is a plain 
embattled structure, with a square stair-case turret at the 
north-west angle. 

The style is Decorated, with the insertion of some 
large Perpendicular windows; there remains however in 
the north aisle an excellent example of the former style, 
three lights, an Intersecting skeleton, filled up partly 
with Geometrical, partly with Foil patterns. 

The lantern-arches are somewhat remarkable; those 
opening into the transepts have discontinuous imposts, 
but below them is a sort of a band,.with a Decorated 
ornament ;—I think the ball-flower. The other pair 
spring from corbels resting on heads’; one is clearly Ed- 
ward III., with a Bishop opposite to him, but as one can- 
not carry in one’s head the portraiture of all the prelates 
of Llandaff so readily as of the kings of England, I can- 
not profess to identify him farther than that by his date I 


1 When we visited Abergavenny, we certainly took Mr. Freeman’s 
“ Jesse,” at the first glance, for the tomb of the Giant Despair,—and 
on more mature reflection, for a figure of St. Christopher, accidentally 
recumbent.—Epp. ArcH. CAMB. 
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conceive him to be John de Egleshill. Queen Philippa 
exists also, but so mutilated that she must be guessed at 
from her husband. The presbytery is divided from its 
aisles by arches with discontinuous imposts and the wave- 
moulding. 

But little remains of the conventual buildings. A few 
fragments are built into an adjoining modern house, but 
there is nothing of any architectural character. The 
buildings occupied the south side. 

Monmoutu.—At Monmouth I have to record destruc- 
tion still more complete than at Abergavenny. I do not 
know how its component parts ought to be divided be- 
tween the devastators of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries; but certain it is that 
all that now remains is a lofty tower and spire attached to 
the west end of a most unsightly modern church. ‘This 
steeple is more remarkable for its geographical position 
than for anything else; it is tall and handsome; but as 
it is quite plain, and as the spire rises unconnectedly 
within the parapet, without either broaching or flying- 
buttresses, it would not be thought much of in North- 
amptonshire. How rare spires are to the west of Mon- 
mouth I need not say; and except in the ribs at its 
angles, it does not seem to have borrowed much from the 
spires of Gloucestershire, which are most commonly of 
the broach form, though very slender. Living in that 
county, I naturally know much less of its churches than 
of those of Sussex or Pembrokeshire; of those that I 
have seen, that of Slymbridge, in quite another part, 
has most of the general effect of this of Monmouth, 
though on a smaller scale. The most remarkable thing 
in the tower is the four-light west window, an excellent 
example of transition from Flowing to Perpendicular 
tracery. I described and engraved it in my Essay on 
Tracery (p. 286, pl. 79), from a drawing of Rickman’s, 
who, I am sorry to say, has, as in several other cases, 
led me into some inaccuracies. 

A little observation of this tower will show that the 
church to which it was originally attached must have 
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been one of very considerable pretensions. A pair of 
pilasters with chevroned strings remain to testify tHat the 
tower was built up against a tall, and probably somewhat 
rich, Norman west front. This suggests the idea that the 
old church, after this addition, had two towers, according 
to the plan on which I have already enlarged when 
treating of Malmesbury and Leominster. 

The conventual buildings are more extensive than at 
Abergavenny. There is an extensive fragment on the 
north side, late Perpendicular, of two stories with an oriel 
window. This, which is now used as a school, is popu- 
larly called Geoffrey of Monmouth’s study; and I ex- 
cited some indignation in the mind of the schoolmistress 
by my unwillingness to believe that, barring some altera- 
tions within her own memory, the building stood just as 
it did in the time of Henry the First. I suggested a cor- 
rection of the numeral into Eighth; but in vain. After 
all it is only poetical justice that so diligent a setter forth 
of myths as Geoffrey should himself become a subject for 
the mythopeeic faculty of others. 

Parisu Cuurcues.—Of smaller churches I find I exa- 
mined eight. Six of these have towers, two are without. 
These two latter are the earliest of the number, one being 
St. Thomas’ Over-Monnow, at Monmouth, a Norman 
structure, the other the parish church of Llanthony, a 
Transitional one. St. Thomas’, though very much in- 
jured by so-called restoration, still remains a very good 
specimen of a small Norman church, medium in point of 
enrichment. Llanthony is a very interesting little build- 
ing, built in the peculiar style of the neighbouring abbey, 
so that I shall reserve it in order to treat them together. 
Both these churches consist of a chancel and nave only ; 
such is the case also with four out of the six others, namely 
Llansoy, Llanfihangel-Crugcorney, Llangattock-juxta- 
Usk, and Llanvapley. Of the others Raglan has a chapel 
attached to the north of the chancel, while Llandeilo- 
Bertholey has a very extraordinary arrangement which 
I must describe more at length. The quasi-cruciform 
shape, common in the southern part of the county, I did 
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not observe, and all the towers are western, except Llan- 
deilo. 

In their general effect these churches do not differ very 
materially from those I observed between Chepstow and 
Newport ; there is the same picturesque outline, the same 
absence of architectural enrichment, and often of archi- 
tectural character. But they struck me as decidedly 
inferior to the southern churches; they are not ruder, 
but they are somehow more vulgar ; for instance staring 
square-headed windows of meagre Perpendicular supplant 
the delightful trefoil-headed lights, and the superior kind 
of square-headed Perpendicular window which form the 
staple of the other district. One peculiarity they have 
which I do not remember in those of the other district, 
a custom namely of setting the broad square windows in 
a shallow recess reaching the whole height of the wall. 
In some cases this might be connected with the arrange- 
ments of the pulpit or roodloft, but this does not seem to 
account for such a case as Llangattock, where there are 
two such side by side. 

The degree of ornament is much the same as in the 
southern district. I saw nothing so rude as the rudest 
examples in Gower and Pembrokeshire, but on the other 
hand there is nothing so elegant as the exceptional cases 
of elaborate work in those regions. There is nothing to 
set against Rhosilly and Cheriton, Hodgeston and Carew. 
A large Perpendicular east window at Llangattock would 
be well exchanged for a trefoiled triplet or couplet. But 
I ought to mention that at Llanvapley the east end 
contains a very good detached couplet of ordinary lancets, 
and over them a plain circle. The composition was very 
pleasing, but it was so dark that I could not ascertain 
whether it was entirely original, as the church had 
evidently undergone some amount of renovation. I 
ought however to add that this same renovation, whatever 
its exact extent, has certainly had the effect of reducing 
Llanvapley churchyard, and at least the exterior of its 
church, to a more neat and seemly condition than any that 
I have seen during my travels in this part of the kingdom. 
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Small military features may be discerned both in the 
towers and in other parts of the churches, as in sloped 
bases to the walls and the like; but the military character 
in the towers is very imperfect compared with those of 
Pembrokeshire. The towers, excepting Raglan, which 
is more like an ordinary English steeple, are with- 
out buttresses, and seldom have any conspicuous win- 
dows, but they are not so lofty as the fully developed 
type, and they lack the prominent stair-case turret. In- 
deed, except Llanvapley, none have even a corbel-table 
to their parapet; the rest have a common cornice and 
battlement, except Llangattock, which has no parapet, but 
a conical roof, like Llanddew in Brecknockshire, but not 
coming down so immediately upon the belfry-windows. 

LianpDEILo-BEertHoLey.—The only one of these smaller 
churches which requires any detailed notice is that of 
Llandeilo, lying near Abergavenny on the road to Llan- 
thony, not very far from the base of Skirrid-fawr. 
This is certainly one of the strangest churches which I 
have seen anywhere; its ground-plan is singular, some 
of its details are more singular still. It consists of a nave 
and chancel, with aisles, chapels, transepts, &c., collected 
round them in a most puzzling fashion. As the nave 
and chancel are only distinguished by a change in the 
roof which hardly affects the ground-plan, it may be 
more convenient to speak of the central space as an 
undivided unity. To the south it has an aisle, not 
reaching to the extreme west, but leaving room fora 
porch beyond its western extremity. At the east of this 
aisle, almost ranging with the east wall, a transept pro- 
jects. Four irregular arches divide this aisle and tran- 
sept from the central space. First to the west are two 
segmental arches with two chamfers and an octagonal 
pillar between them. ‘The respond of this couplet marks 
the eastern extent of the nave, as there is now no pillar, 
but a solid mass of wall. The third arch is segmental 
with only one chamfer, and reaches to another mass of 
wall, beyond which is the arch into the transept. This 
last is of a very extraordinary character, being of wood, 
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of a sort of late Perpendicular or incipient cinque-cento, 
singularly flat, and dripping with cusps, something like the 
nave-roof at St. David’s. On the north side stands the 
tower, whose west wall ranges with that of the south 
aisle, but a modern erection has been extended to the 
west wall of the nave. A north aisle reaches from its 
eastern face to about a level with the west wall of the 
south transept. The tower opens southwards to the nave 
by a moulded segmental arch, and eastwards to the aisle 
by a taller moulded arch. The aisle seems to have had 
originally but a single arch to the central space, a 
moulded segmental one, nearly but not quite opposite 
to the third on the south side. A segmental one with a 
single chamfer has been cut through to the west of it. 
The tower has in its west wall an ogee-headed single 
window, with a good splay and rear-arch within, and 
there is an excellent three-light window at the east end 
of the aisle, of good Ogee tracery. But this is partly 
blocked by one of the singular additions made to the 
aisle. At its east end a small Perpendicular chapel has 
been added, much narrower than the aisle, with which it 
has no connexion, but reaching to the éast end of the 
church. It has a panelled barrel-vault of stone, and 
opens to the chancel by a moulded elliptic arch. To the 
north also an additional aisle or chapel has been thrown 
out stretching to the east end of the aisle, but not so far 
west as the east wall of the tower. This opens to the 
aisle by two wooden arches, similar to that in the south 
transept, and connected by a wooden pillar richly carved 
with surface ornament. This chapel has a good coved roof. 

The above description will, I think, make it clear that 
the church of Llandeilo-Bertholey is a very singular one, 
and well worth a visit from all who may be bound either 
for Abergavenny or for Llanthony. Externally, I know 
of no church even in Pembrokeshire which surpasses it 
in picturesque effect ; as it presents a complicated display 
of high roofs and gables, the aisles having compass roofs. 
It is however a great pity that most of the windows, 
with the beautiful exception I have already mentioned, 
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are of a very inferior description, many of them having 
been inserted or altered early in the last century. 

Mitrrary anD Domestic Burtprnas.—As I have ex- 
cluded Raglan from my subject, the best secular building 
I have to mention is Monmouth Castle. I imagine this 
is very little known, being a mere fragment, in an out- 
of-the-way part of the town, and not likely.to attract 
any but the professed antiquary. There remains how- 
ever enough, though in a very sad case, to make out the 
existence of a Norman hall, altered in Decorated times. 
Only one end and part of the two-side walls are standing ; 
but the small and plain Norman lights remain perfect 
in the building under the hall; in the the hall itself they 
are blocked, and Decorated ones with ogee heads inserted. 

The highly picturesque bridge and gateway of Mon- 
mouth are much better known. There are also, both in 
this town and in Abergavenny, a good many small 
fragments of ancient: domestic architecture to be found 
scattered among the streets. But they are all common 
late Perpendicular; I saw nothing of the peculiar local 
style of domestic work common in Glamorgan and Pem- 
brokeshire. There is also in the main street of Aber- 
gavenny a large gateway with a round end and Early 
English mouldings without shafts; this has evidently 
belonged to some public building, or some mansion of 
unusual size, but I could make out no other remains of 
antiquity in connexion with it. And it may even be 
worth while to mention the old house at Llangattock 
Court, though probably not earlier than Elizabethan 
times; it has a porch with two late Perpendicular door- 
ways, the outer round-headed, the inner four-centred. 
There are also some curious wooden arches in the house, 
of a sort of reversed multifoil form not easy to be de- 
scribed. There are some similar ones in a barn at the 
Priory at Abergavenny. 

Epwarp A. Freeman. 


Cannock, Staffordshire, 
January 28, 1854. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIBER COMMUNIS OF ST. 
DAVID’S CATHEDRAL. 


(Read at Tenby.) 


Havine been permitted by the kindness of the Dean and 
Canons of St. David’s to make extracts from the records 
of that Cathedral, I took the opportunity in the course of 
last year, of copying some of the early accounts of 
receipts and disbursements.’ It has since occurred to me 
that it might be both instructive and entertaining to 
throw together a few extracts from one of these docu- 
ments in the form of a paper for this meeting. Such 
memorials are extremely instructive, as throwing light 
on the daily social life of our forefathers, which in our 
exclusive attention to the more brilliant, but not more 
important, features of history, we are too apt to overlook. 
And I venture to think that they will be entertaining ; 
for though modern accounts, as every school-boy knows, 
are intensely wearisome, it often happens that ancient 
accounts are uncommonly amusing. 

The volume from which these extracts are made, is 
marked “ Liber Communis, No. 1,” and the greater part 
of it consists of transcripts made, apparently about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, from rolls of expenses 
and other accounts of the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. These rolls have been copied 
in chronological order, but are unfortunately very far 
from continuous; and the copyist was not so skilled in 
deciphering MSS. as entirely to preclude the reader from 
the occasional necessity of making conjectural emenda- 
tions of his own. In spite of these defects, the Liber 
Communis is a most valuable, and (as I have already 
hinted) in some places a very amusing volume. 

Before proceeding to give instances of either quality, I 
must say a few words on the method formerly adopted 


1 The Computi of the Cathedral, down to the period of the Reforma- 
tion, will be given in an Appendix to our History of St. David's. 
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in keeping the accounts. The care of them appears to 
have been entrusted to an officer called the Communarius 
—generally, and probably always, a member of the 
College of Vicars Choral. This officer, who in one 
instance at least was in Holy Orders, and in another 
combined his duties with that of Organist, appears to 
have stood to the Supervisor or Master of the Fabric, 
annually elected from among the Canons, in the same 
relation that the Sub-sacrist did to the Treasurer; but it 
is evident from the scanty data which we possess that his 
office was held in perpetuity. It may be added that his 
labours were by no means gratuitous; although the 
remuneration seems to have varied at different times. 

The accounts themselves appear in two forms. In 
the first place we have a weekly statement of expenses, 
confined as it would seem to those which were incurred 
in some particular work, as in the repairs of the fabric. 
These statements, copies of which were probably sent up 
weekly by the Communar to the Master of the Fabric 
or the Chapter, bear the title of ‘‘ Communicata,” and 
the disbursements of each week are headed with the 
following formula: ‘ Communicata 1° die mensis Janu- 
arii pro septimana precedente.” I think, moreover, that 
I am not mistaken in asserting that the returns were 
always made on Sunday. 

Further we have an annual summary of receipts and 
expenditure, called the “ Computus,” or as it frequently 
written, by a pardonable error, the “‘ Compotus.”’ This 
account is always calculated from the feast of St. Peter 
ad Vincula, and is headed in the following manner :— 


“Compotus Domini Johannis Emlott Communarii Eccle- 
sie Cathedralis Menevensis et residentium in eadem per 
Viginti sex septimanas a Festo S" Petri ad vincula usque 
ad idem festum anno revoluto.” 


It unfortunately happens that we have no means of 
judging of the exact relation in which these two systems 
stand to each other: as the Communicata only occur for 
the year 1384, and the earliest Computus is that of 
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William Warryn, in 1490. Subsequently we have Com- 
puti of William Warryn in 1492, of John Emlott in 1539, 
and 1541, of William Martyn in 1557, and of Griffith ap 
Howell in 1560 and 1565. After this period they become 
more regular; but they are not quite continuous until 
the middle of the seventeenth century. The want of 
time compels me at present to confine myself to the Com- 
municata of 1384; which is, as I have said, the only 
specimen of its class which we possess; and as it is at 
once the most ancient portion of the Liber Communis, 
and the only one which descends into minute detail, so 
is it altogether the most valuable for purposes of general 
history. Unquestionably the most important lesson 
which it teaches us, is the information which it affords as 
to the condition of the labouring classes. We learn that 
the wages of a common day labourer were 3d. a day, or 
18d. a week; but that they were reduced in winter to 
24d. a day, or 15d. a week. There are no data for fixing 
.the exact time at which this reduction commenced and 
ended ; but it certainly began before November. Work- 
men engaged in any special service requiring an unusual 
amount of physical exertion received, even in winter, the 
full wages of 3d. In two weeks, indeed, the labourers 
received 14d. for four days’ work; and in another, 
ending August 14, 14d. for four and a half days’ work. 
One workman was in the regular pay of the Chapter, 
‘and received 14d. weekly throughout the year. A boy 
is paid at the rate of 1d. aday. This scale of payment 
is in accordance with an ordinance of Bishop Adam 
Houghton, made four years before this date. He forbids 
any common labourer within his lordship of Dewisland, 
to take for a day’s wages more than 2d. with fuod or 3d. 
without. 
Skilled labour was of course remunerated at a higher 
rate. Masons had 4d. a day, and 2s. 2d. a week; 
though in winter their weekly wages was reduced to 2s. 
A journeyman had Is. 6d. a week. 4s. a week was the 
remuneration of a first-rate carpenter, such as we may 
conceive the dignified person to have been, who bears 
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the name, style and title of “ Magister Johannes Carpen- 
tarius.’ A more ordinary workman, who bears the 
plebeian denomination of Jak Hakker, has 6d. a day, and 
2s. 8d. a week. Other carpenters have 5d. a day, or 2s. 
6d. a week, and a journeyman described as “‘serviens 
Magistri Johannis”’ has Is. 6d. 

A blacksmith, who was generally paid by the job, 
seems to have been remunerated at the rate of 6d. per 
diem: and the smith employed by the Chapter would 
appear to have had 1d. a week for mending the work- 
men’s tools. The highest wages of all, except those of 
Mr. John the Carpenter, were given to a glazier, who 
was employed for more than four months at the rate of 
3s. a week. 

The hire of a cart is 6d. a day, and was raised to that 
rate by the statute already cited. That of a riding-horse 
was 4d.aday. Fora single cart-load from Porthclais 
or Caerfai to St. David’s, the distance in each case being 
about a mile, the carrier received 1d., also in obedience 
to the ordinance of Bishop Houghton. 

It is hardly necessary to caution any of my hearers 
against being deceived by the nominal value of money in 
the fourteenth century. To estimate its real value is at 
no time a very easy task ; and it unfortunately happens 
that the Communicata of 1384 give us no direct infor- 
mation about that which is ordinarily the best criterion, I 
mean the prices of corn. But although they say nothing 
about corn and very little about bread, it must be con- 
fessed that they say a great deal about ale. The follow- 
ing extracts will show that it was usual to give ale to 
workmen, when engaged in any unusually laborious oc- 
cupation :— 


“ T' pro 1 lagena servisiz hoibus iter tendentibus Lynstalle : 2d. 

#6 circa tractura[m] lapidi apud Braudy[?] 4d. pro 
servisia. 

at 4 hoibus laborantibus in le wynlas[?] trahend. sur- 
sum p’dict lapides viz. per medietaté 9 dierti 6d. J* pro 2 lagenis 
servisiee expensis circa id factii 4d. 
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“T* pro potu expenso eodem tempore 4d. quia fuerunt ibidem 
8 viri laborantes eodem die.” 


The last clause seems to be added by way of apology ; 
although it was really hardly necessary, as the men were 
engaged in the laborious task of quarrying stones at 
Caerfai. 


“ T* pro potu p’dict dictis diebus in Le Forge, 2d. 

“Tt pro potu eodem tempore in le Forge 2d. 
~ “Tt pro potu illo tempore 1d. 

“ I pro tractatu lapidti ad opus Eccte apud Karvey, viz. labo- 
rantibus Epi in potu 2d. 

“Tin potu eodem tempore ld. I‘ eodem tempore in potu 
Id 


“T* in potu eodem tempore circa p’dictum opus 2d. 

“T* p’'dict Dd. in beveragio 2d. 

“T* pro pane et servisia expensis apud buscam eodem tempore 
4d. ob. I‘ pro pane et servisia illorum 3d. I‘ pro pane et ser- 
visia ad illos eodem tempore 4d. ob.” 


The last three entries are the only ones which contain 
any mention of bread, which serves to increase the strong 
resemblance to Sir John Falstaff’s tavern-bill,—* one 
poor half-pennyworth of bread to this intolerable deal 
of sack.” 

But to waive the consideration of the absolute quantity 
consumed, we are at present concerned with the more 
important question of its price. This appears from the 
passages cited to have been 2d. a gallon, and we are thus 
enabled to determine approximately the prices of corn. 
For the statute of 1380, which I have already had 
occasion to quote, enjoined that the price of ale should 
not exceed 1d. a gallon, when a bushel of barley was 6d. 
or under; that when barley was between 6d. and 10d. a 
bushel, a gallon of ale should not exceed 14d., and that 
when barley was between 10d. and 16d., it should not 
exceed 2d. We may therefore venture to fix the price 
of barley at about a shilling a bushel, but it seems clear 
from the scale adopted in Houghton’s ordinance that 
this was above the average price of the time. If we 
take 10d. as an average, the workman’s weekly wages 
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would be equivalent to about 6s. of our money, which 
is certainly much below the standard given by Mr. 
Hallam for the same period. Perhaps the following 
entries may afford a further criterion. The whole ex- 
penses of a man and horse for three days, exclusive 
of the horse-hire, were 2s. in a journey to Tenby and 
back, and 1s. 6d. in a journey to Haverfordwest, Han 
broke and back, for an equal length of time. It does 
not seem that the rider was of a class requiring expensive 
entertainment; although on another occasion no less a 
person than Mr. John the Carpenter took three days to 
ride to Tenby and back, and was so economical as to 
spend only 18d. on the road. 1d. was regarded as a 
fair equivalent for a common labourer’s daily food. 
3d. was enough to supply two men with bread and ale 
for a day, and 44d. was thought sufficient for four men ; 
but whether the latter had a short allowance of bread or 
of beer there is nothing to determine. 

I have intimated that Mr. Hallam has fixed a much 
higher value for money in the fourteenth century; in- 
deed he has shown that labour was much better paid 
than at present. Certainly it had need to be so. The 
comparative want of communication and means of transit 
between different parts of the country must have rendered 
the uncertainty of employment much greater; there 
were no Poor Laws; and the numerous holidays of the 
Church must have considerably curtailed the time de- 
voted to work. For instance in the week ending on the 
9th of April, 1385, no work whatever was done; and it 
is probable that Holy Week fell at that time. It is also 
worthy of notice that no work was done between the 
14th and the 28th of the previous August, during which 
time it is probable that all were engaged in harvest. 

Something must be said of the prices of other materials 
and manufactured articles. A Pykard or boat-load of 
limestones, which would seem from the sum expended 
in carriage to have been about twenty tons, cost 22s. 
delivered at Porthclais or Solva. - The sum expended in 
burning them was 3s. 6d. Coals cost 2d.a bushel. Iron 
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was bought at Tenby for 74d. the stone of 14 lbs., giving 
a rate of 5s. per cwt. Lead was bought at the same time 
and place for a little less than 9d. a stone, or about 
5s. 11d. the ewt.; other iron, perhaps of a finer kind, 
cost 10d. a stone, or 6s. 8d. per cwt. About five cart- 
load of timber brought from Caermarthenshire cost 
11s. 8d. delivered at Porthclais; and 3s. 2d. was paid 
“pro 6 burdis longis.” Of manufactured articles, 8d. 
was paid for a hatchet, 2d. for a pair of buckets, 4d. for 
a mason’s sieve, 13d. for twenty-seven great door-nails, 
and 4d. for sixteen smaller door-nails (besides 2d. “in 
beveragio”’), 15s. for seven strong locks and keys, 16d. 
“ pro 2 novis seris cum clavibus,”’ and 4d. “ pro duobus 
anulis novis cum clappis ad p’dicta ostia.” 

Two short extracts will throw some light on the moral 
condition of the country, and the necessities imposed on 
an architect by the want of an efficient police :— 


“ll. Syglo pro factura clavorum et emandaode serarum frac- 
tarti Eccte per latrones 16d. 

“ It 2 cementariis obstruentibus div’sas fenestras Eccte propter 
pericula latronii, et div’sa ostia, viz: in alis Eccte.” 


The surnames or soubriquets of the labourers and arti- 
ficers employed affords a valuable study to those who 
take interest in the derivation and history of family 
names. It is well known that hereditary surnames were 
at that period nearly confined to the upper classes in 
England ; in Wales they hardly existed at all, and are 
by no means universal among the lower orders at the 
present day. It may be supposed therefore that a strange 
jumble of names would be found at St. David’s, situated 
as it was on the confines of an English district, and from 
various causes attracting sojourners from various parts 
of the kingdom. The majority belong to the common 
Welsh class of patronymics. Of these are Walter ap David, 
Gitto ap David Thomas, Ellis Arthur,—or, as he is called, 
—Alys Arthurus, William ap Eynon, John Harold, Rys 
ap William, Robert ap Morgan, Robyn ap Moris, William 
Stevene, or William Stephani, Jevan ap Owen, David ap 
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Rhydderch, John Arthur, David ap Meredith, Robin ap 
Walter, and Jenkyzx Oweyn. The following names are 
derived from personal qualities: —David Loyd, Jevyn 
bach (who, from the amount of his wages, must have 
been a boy), and David bach (who, from the amount of 
his wages, was as big as he was ever meant to be). To 
these I should have added without hesitation the name 
of Philip Goch, were it not that Goch appears twice as a 
Christian name, or as the corruption of one; we meet 
with a Goch Meridith, and a Goch Delyn, the latter of 
whom would seem to have combined the profession of 
music with arts more laborious and less liberal. The 
following persons derived their names from their occu- 
pations:—Henry Smyth, and David Faber de Wyston, 
were blacksmiths, and William Sayrer, probably for Saer, 
amason. A glazier bore the high-sounding appellation 
of Christianus Glaziarius, a locksmith the familiar de- 
nomination of Jak Lokyer. A carpenter, as we have 
seen, rejoiced in the expressive title of Jak Hakker, which 
was all very well in English, but became a little grotesque 
when the accountant was constrained by the tyrannical 
laws of syntax to put it into a Latin dative, and reduced 
to the disagreeable alternative of writing Johanni Hakker, 
or Jak Hakkero. To these must be added of course the 
never-to-be-forgotten name of Magister Johannes Car- 
pentarius. I am uncertain whether the names of Jak 
Skynner, Robin Hoper, and John Coke alias Jak Cocus 
alias Jevyn Cokus, are to be regarded as instances of 
hereditary surnames, or of an imperfect division of labour. 
The following seem to be derived from their places of 
abode, Philip Rosse, Howel Porth, William Kyldy, and 
Buelth. John Rowe, Robert Caxon, and Reydner Soket 
would seem to have migrated from the Englishry in 
search of work, and Roger Seys was evidently a native 
of that district, or of England. I can make nothing of 
David Bole, David Yryst, Thomas Draws, Llewelyn Sygl, 
David Kyogyn, Jen + aa Robert Sydes, Walter Sudys, 
William Rugs, Wylliam Selone, and William ap Philip 
Vawrer. The head mason John Makmourch, seems, both 
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from his name, and from the difficulty which the ac- 
countant had in spelling it, to have been a Scot or an 
Irishman. : 

I trust you will pardon this somewhat prolix roll-call 
of names. I am sure you would do so, if you felt, as I do, 
that there is something peculiarly affecting in the exist- 
ence of this simple record of humble men, who lived and 
laboured nearly five centuries ago. The names of the 
princes, the prelates, the warriors and the sages of the 
period are as household words in our mouths; while 
those of fifty of our fellow men, no whit less important 
in their way, but for the pious care of a copyist, would 
have been hidden to the end of time. There is no me- 
morial to mark their resting-place. Mr. John the Car- 
penter has not so much as a rudely sculptured saw to tell 
where he lies. The dust of Christian the Glazier .is gone 
—no man knows where; while that of Archdeacon Mor- 
gan ap Eynon, who bargained with him for the repara- 
tion of the great south window (itself now destroyed), 
reposes beneath the pew now assigned to the Canons’ 
Ladies! While the nobles of England were contending 
with the King, the Commons, and each other,—while the 
rival claims of Urban and Clement, of Rome and Avignon, 
were agitating the peace of the Church and the politics of 
Europe,—just ten years after Petrarch had breathed his 
last sigh to the shade of Laura, and exactly five before 
Bajazet, surnamed Ilderim, flashed upon the Eastern 
world like the terrible meteor whose name he bore,— 
Jack Hacker and his compeers, regardless alike of Pope 
and Antipope, of King and Kaisar, were plying their 
daily tasks in the valley of St. David’s, beneath the go- 
vernment, or misgovernment, of the time. They may 
have been pinched by the poll-tax of King Richard, they 
may have sympathized in secret with Wat the Tyler, they 
may have imbibed the doctrines of the priest of Kent, or 
recited the revolutionary doggrels of his disciples: they 
may have felt the last political vibrations of the blow 
struck by the mace of Walworth. But they had not to 
do with kings or princes; and if they ever looked a 
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monarch in the face, it was when, fifteen years later, 
they thronged to Milford to stare at the ill-fated Richard 
on his return from Jreland,—even as the people of St. 
David’s, three centuries afterwards, gazed with awe upon 
the armament of William of Orange, or as many who are 
now present, a few years since, welcomed the peaceful 
progress of Queen Victoria. 


W. Basiu Jonzs. 


e 





OUR LADY’S MILL, AND THE DEMOLISHED CHAPEL 
OF ST. MARY, ABERYSTWYTH. 


By a document dated 25th May, 16 Elizabeth, being the 
record of a verdict in a cause tried at Hereford, in which 
the Queen’s Attorney-General on behalf of the Crown was 
plaintiff, and the inhabitants of Aberystwyth were de- 
fendants, in an action respecting the title to a mill at 
Aberystwyth called “Our Lady’s Mill,” it appears the 
right in the said mill was established in the Crown. 

By letters patent dated the 10th July, 27 Elizabeth, 
being a grant from the Crown of the aforesaid mill for 
forty years to Richard Pryse, the son of John Pryse, 
Esquire, deceased, on condition of performing service in 
the chapel of Aberystwyth, and under 60s. rent, with 
suit of mill, &c. 

Indentures of the Ist March, 11 James I., between 
Francis Morris, of the city of Westminster, in the county 
of Middlesex, Esquire, and Francis Phillips, of London, 
gentleman, of the one part, and Sir Richard Pryse, of 
Gogerddan, in the county of Cardigan, Knight, of the 
other part, being the purchase of the aforesaid mill called 
“Our Lady’s Mill,” in fee, subject to a rent of 60s. pay- 
able to the crown. 

Michaelmas Term, 16 George II. 

Thomas Pryse, of Gogerddan, Esquire, John Morris, of 
Aberystwyth, miller,— Complainants ; 

And John Evans, inn-keeper, Lewis Matthias, Jennet 
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Davies, Rd. Parry, Lewis Evans, David Evans, William 
James, Robert Evans, Morgan Jones, Mary Williams, 
Frances Williams, Thomas Taylor, Samuel Davies, Tho- 
mas Parry, Alexander Gordon, alderman, John Evans, 
Esquire, the present mayor thereof, Roderic Richards, 
glover, and Evan Edwards,— Defendants. 

The bill in the cause states that Thomas Pryse and his 
ancestors had time out of mind been seised by grant from 
the Crown of one water corn grist mill, situate in the 
town of Aberystwyth, called “Our Lady’s Mill,” at a 
certain yearly rent of £3. payable at the receipt of his 
Majesty’s audit. 

That from time immemorial the inhabitants of the 
town of Aberystwyth, and the liberties and precincts 
thereof, have by ancient custom ground all sorts of corn 
and grain used and consumed therein at such mill, paying 
one-sixteenth dish for the toll. 

That the said inhabitants were, by the said custom, 
obliged to bring or send their said corn and grain, so to 
be consumed and used, to the said mill, and to no other 
mill whatsoever, paying such toll. 

That such inhabitants have not, from time immemorial, 
ever had a right to grind at any other mill, or to set up 
or erect any mill for their own use, which mill the com- 
plainant and his tenant were by such custom bound to 
keep in_ repair. 

he answer of the defendants admits the seisin in Mr. 
Pryse, but whether it descended to him under grant from 
the Crown, they put in issue; they deny the custom as 
alleged, or any such custom, to have ever existed, and 
claim the right of grinding their corn at their own 
option. 

The only papers in the cause are the bill and answer; 
what became of the suit does not appear, but the mill has 
continued in possession of the Pryse family ever since. 
Their title commences by the lease for forty years from 
Queen Elizabeth, on condition of performing service in 
the chapel of Aberystwyth, (that is) providing for the 
same, and is completed by the subsequent purchase of 
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the fee and reversion from Morris and Phillips, who must 
have been grantees of the Crown thereof, and their title 
seems to have been confirmed by the suit last above 
stated. Of the connexion or dependence of Our Lady’s 
Mill on the chapel at Aberystwyth, no notice is taken in 
the latter two documents. 

The following address and observations were prefixed 
to a list of subscribers towards the erection of the first 
Chapel of St. Michael at Aberystwyth :— 


“ To all well disposed persons to whom these presents may come, 
“‘WuerEAs the town of Aberystwyth in Cardiganshire has 
many years ago been deprived of its church by the sea gradually 
undermining it. We, the inhabitants of the said town, justly 
lamenting the want of a place properly adapted and consecrated 
for Divine worship, and truly sensible of the spiritual benefit we 
might reasonably expect from having a church or chapel erected 
here, but perceiving, by the lowest calculation, that the same 
cannot be commodiously built, and a decent provision made for 
the minister, without a fund or stock of five hundred pounds, and 
being utterly unable to raise such a contribution amongst our- 
selves, are necessitated to hava recourse to this method of 
humbly requesting your generous aid and subscription, to enable 
us to carry on and complete our well meant and salutary design. 
Joun Jones, Mayor of Aberystwyth. 
Marr. Evans, Zown Clerk. 
Isaac Witu1aMs, Vicar of Llanbadarn. 
Epwp. Hueues. 
Joun Parry. 
Epwarp Jones. 
Cuarues Luioyp. 
Ricup. Owen. 
Joun Moraan. 
STEPHEN JAMES. 
Ricup. Epwarps, &c. &c. 
“ Aberystwyth, 17th May, 1762.” 
Observations accompanying the above address :— 
“There are several persons now living who have been married 
in the churchyard formerly belonging to the church at Aber- 
ystwyth. ‘The next church to the said town is Llanbadarn-fawr, 
above a mile distant, and the way to it extremely wet and dis- 
agreeable, so that the old and infirm cannot attend the public 
worship of God, and that at a time of life the most probable they 
would profit by it. Ofa dry, pleasant Sunday, many hundreds 
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of souls go to Llanbadarn-fawr from Aberystwyth, but of a wet 
day, sometimes, not two dozen. We know no town in Great 
Britain so large and populous as this, and yet so distant from 
any church, and all its inhabitants, without exception, of the 
Established Church of England. These considerations, it is 
humbly hoped, will induce every benevolent Christian, who 
delights in promoting the interests of religion, and to whom 
application shall be made in this behalf, to contribute according 
to his ability, in order to enable us, the said inhabitants, to build 
a church here, the important services of which (with the blessing 
of God) are too evident to need any farther exhortation.” 


As their deprivation of their church “by the sea 
gradually undermining it’’ is assigned by the inhabitants 
as the main ground of their appeal to the public for aid, 
by subscription, to build another, it can scarcely be 
doubted that the former church, before it was swept away 
by the sea, served as the place of Divine worship for the 
inhabitants of the town; and it is said by them that at 
that time, 1762, there were persons living who had been 
married in the churchyard belonging to the demolished 
church at Aberystwyth. 

It appears to have been dedicated to St. Mary, and to 
have been situate in front of the Castle House, some dis- 
tance seaward, as far probably as the present westernmost 
point of the Castle Green, called Trwyn Cwnhingen, on 
a spot first undermined and then swept away by the sea,' 


1The defences. on the north side of Aberystwyth Castle termi- 
nate in a tower at the north angle, and a ditch projecting about fifty 
yards beyond, in a N. N. w. direction, and terminating in an indenta- 
tion of the cliff. The position of the ditch, now only four or five feet 
from the edge of the main cliff, and the direction of the loop-hole of 
the tower, which points about due north, and fires obliquely across 
the projecting ditch, clearly show that the object was to protect ground 
which existed in that direction when the castle was built. 

The smooth stratification of the rocks below, shows that these for- 
merly supported a cliff projecting in this direction, from N. W. to N. E., 
—s a site for the chapel and yard. 

The cliff which has now been worn away to the verge of the ditch, 
has become a defence to the castle, being inaccessible from the sea, 
while the ditch no longer avails, being positively detrimental to the 
defence of the castle. No ancient military architect would have 
excavated the ditch in a position so close to a cliff nearly perpendicu- 
lar.—F, D. W. 
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and it seems probable that the terrace and walk walled 
in atthe front of the Castle House, formed part of the 
yard or burial-ground belonging to it, for whenever there 
has been occasion to open any part of that ground, 
human bones and fragments of tombstones and of coffins 
have been almost invariably turned up in digging. 

When it was first used for Divine worship does not 
appear. Whether it was ever regularly endowed and 
consecrated is a question, as no express deed of endow- 
ment is known to exist, but the dedication to St. Mary 
and the name of “Our Lady” being given to the town 
mill of Aberystwyth, argues a connexion and dependence 
of the latter upon the former, more particularly as pro- 
vision is to be made for Divine service from the profits 
of the mill. 

T. O. Moraan. 
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Ir would be very desirable if some one in every parish, 
having a taste for antiquities, would furnish the pages of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis from time to time with a 
brief account of the archeological curiosities of his neigh- 
bourhood. By such means, no doubt, several relics of 
which we have now no record, would be brought to 
general notice, and the proprietors be induced to preserve 
them from that destruction to which they are now rapidly 
tending. Every parish can boast of some stone, tumulus, 
or cave, associated with times past. There is in every 
nook and corner of our land some historical anecdote or 
legendary tale, which has been handed down from father 
to son for several generations, and which would illustrate 
many a local event. It would be a pity, even traitorous, 
to let these perish. 

The following are some of the antiquities of the parish 
of Llanwrtyd :— 
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Mern1 Hrrton.—There were, within the memory of man, four, 
if not more, of these upright monuments standing in different 
parts of the parish. They have all, however, been prostrated, 
except one tall stone, which, we believe, still stands in a field 
called Cae’r Maen, the field of the stone. 

Roman Roaps, &c.—A road is pointed out, which is still 
called a Roman road, leading from Abergwesin over the summit 
of a mountain named Top y Garn, and thence crossing Want y 
Cerddin in the direction of Llangammarch. 

There is also a plain, which is called Gwaen y Gwaed, the 
Bloody Plain, where, according to tradition, occurred a great 
battle, but between whom, and at what period, is not known. 

A Cave.—On the farm called Llwyngwychwyr, in the rock 
of Gallt y Waen is shown the cave of Rhys Gethin, who, accor- 
ding to the tradition of the natives, was a notorious robber, as 
well as a ready and skilful versifier, in former days. He was not 
satisfied with merely pillaging the king’s subjects, but he heaped 
insult and reproach upon the king himself in the following 
couplet :— 

“Y Brenhin biau ’r holl ynys, 
Ond yr hyn a ranwys i Rys.” 
The king owns all the island, 
Except what has been apportioned to Rhys. 


The inhabitants of Llanwrtyd do not tell us who the king was, or 
at what time he reigned ; but they do say that his majesty came 
to Llanwrtyd to see what outrage the parishioners had suffered at 
the spoiler’s hands. Rhys was forthwith summoned before him, 
and was accused of several offences, such as pilfering and 
thieving. ‘“ And besides all this,” said the king, “I hear that 
thou hast been reproaching me also in songs of treason, Let me 
hear them immediately.” “Indeed answered the trembling 
robber, “I composed nothing but this,— 
‘Y Brenhin biau ’r holl ynys, 
A chyrau Ffrainge, a chorph Rhys.’” 
The king owns all the island, 
The corners of France, and the body of Rhys. 


“O well, then,” observed the king, “if that be all, give Rhys his 
discharge.” 
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Hrvirws. 


Tue History anp Antiquities oF St. Davin’s. By Witiiam 
Bast Jongs, M.A., Fellow of University College, and Epwarp 
A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Part III. London: W. Pickering. Tenby: R. Mason. 


We have much pleasure in announcing the appearance of the third 
part of this very valuable work. 

Of the first part we have given a somewhat lengthened notice, 
which we purposed to have continued as each successive part should 
appear. On consideration, however, we have thought it better to 
defer any detailed remarks till the work is complete, as the sub- 
divisions of the subject to which the different chapters are allotted, 
are so mutually dependent, the one on the other, that it is nearly 
impossible to give a correct view of a pert, without having some 
acquaintance, at least, with the whole work. 

e shall, however, run no risk of error in stating that the more 
we see of the work, the more favourably are we impressed with its 
merits, and the more convinced are we that it will rank high among 
the standard works on local Archeology and History. 

The part which we have already reviewed contained three chapters. 
The first devoted to a “General Description” of the district ; the 
second to its “‘ Primeval Antiquities ;” and the third (to which our 
attention was chiefly directed) to the “Architectural Description” of 
the Cathedral. 

The fourth chapter treats of the “ Archeology of the Cathedral,” 
embracing its ritual arrangements, with the changes they have under- 
gone, including the Chapels, Altars, Chantries, Shrines, &c., &c.; 
its Monumental Remains, which are numerous and interesting, and 
often involved in uncertainty, which leads to much interesting specu- 
lation ; also its Painted Glass, Encaustic Tiles, Heraldry, and other 
objects of Antiquarian interest. 

The fifth chapter, probably the most important which the work 
will contain, consists of the “Architectural History” of the Cathedral. 
This is a branch of Archeology which has never been brought to 
any degree of perfection till our own day, and owes its advance 
mainly to one man—Professor Willis—whose admirable essays on 
the English Cathedrals, and especially that on the Cathedral of 
Canterbury, have supplied us with the types of the manner in which 
an Architectural History should be treated. Messrs. Jones and 
Freeman have skilfully applied this mode of treatment to the subject 
of their work, and, by the joint use of documentary evidence and 
that furnished by the changes of detail and construction as seen in 
the building itself, have given so minute a history of the erection of 
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the building, and the accidents, repairs, transformations and additions 
to which it has been subjected, that we seem to have been eye- 
witnesses of every change in its structural history, from the noble 
efforts of its early architects to render it the most perfect work which 
the means at their disposal would permit, down to the miserable 
dilapidations and patchings which mark the course of the latter half 
of its existence. Some of the early changes are most difficult to 
unravel, especially those arising from the early fall of the central 
tower, and the subsequent injury of the fabric by an earthquake, 
both within the first half century or so of its existence. The changes 
arising from these accidents, differing in reality but little from the 
date of the original structure, and also imitating its details even 
while altering its design, are of necessity perplexing, and at the 
same time highly interesting. 

The sixth chapter relates to the “Subordinate Buildings and Minor 
Antiquities.” The principal of these are St. Mary’s College, adjoin- 
ing the Cathedral on the north side, and now a noble ruin; the 
magnificent and unrivalled Episcopal Palace, perhaps the noblest 
purely domestic work of the fourteenth century in the island; the 
walls and gates of the Cathedral Enclosure; the curious octagonal 
Tower in the Church-yard, supposed by our authors to be a detached 
Campanile; also the Prebendal Houses, detached Chapels, &c., &c. 

The seventh chapter is only commenced, and will treat of the 
“General History of the Church and See.” 

It would appear at first sight as if this last mentioned chapter 
should have taken an earlier es in the work:—as reviewers, to say 
the least, we wish to be placed in the same position as our authors, 
who must have had the materials, at least, for this “General History” 
in their hands before they commenced their “ Architectural History.” 
We therefore defer any detailed observations on the latter till we 
have had the advantage of examining the former. We have also 
felt all the way through the want of the ground plan of the Church, 
which is unfortunately still delayed, a want which involves consider- 
able inconvenience and loss of time in reading an architectural 
description. We trust, however, that this may not be the only plan 
furnished us, but that a general plan of the whole Cathedral Enclosure 
may also be given, or at the least a plan including the Cathedral, St. 
Mary’s College, the Bishop’s Palace, and the Tower Gate. This 
seems necessary to render the general descriptions readily intelligible. 

The illustrations, by Mr. Le Keux and Mr. Jewitt, are beautifully 
executed, but want a few more general views of the leading portions 
of the Church to bring them into one connected whole. Some ad- 
ditional illustrations of the Bishop’s Palace might also be acceptable. 

With these brief observations we will now defer our consideration 
of this most important work till its completion, and we most sincerely 
congratulate both the public and those gentlemen to whose labours 
they are so much indebted, on the fact that we have now arrived 
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within one step of this happy event, though we trust to see the 
labours of our authors from time to time renewed in throwing light 
upon, and drawing attention to, others of the too long neglected 
Antiquities of Wales. 


Essays aND Revirws. By R. W. Cuvurcn, M.A., late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. London. 1854. 


We are induced to call the attention of our readers to this volume,— 
which in all respects deserves it,—by a brilliant and graphic article 
on “ Brittany,” reprinted from the Christian Remembrancer for 
January, 1846. The writer describes most vividly and eloquently 
the physical features of that province, and enters deeply into the moral 
characteristics of the population. The following extract is a favour- 
able specimen of his descriptive power, and will serve to recall to 
those who have travelled in the country, some of its more salient 

uliarities. Speaking of the gradual intrusion of nineteenth-century 

rance into old-world Brittany, Mr. Church says,— 


The contrast is grotesque:—for instance, when the modern government ma- 
chinery for improvement is at work amid the old Breton customs. The feast of the 
patron saint comes round,—the people naturally collect, as they have done for 
eenturies, to a wake,—as they call it, a pardon,—to gain an indulgence, to worship, 
to make merry. They collect from various parishes and in various costumes, 
nowhere else seen in the world,—men as well as women, long-haired, dark-vested, 
wild-looking men, talking gravely their old Celtic dialect and a little bad French, 
and sounding their bag-pipes. * French civilization meets them; M. le Maire and 
M. le Souspréfet issue their programmes ; there shall be a ‘ Féte patronale,’ a 
§ Féte Agricole.’ Government and agricultural societies are full of encourage- 
ment ; there are horse-races, matches between ploughs of the country and ploughs 
* perfectionées,’—cattle shows for the improvement ‘des races chevalines, 
bovines, ovines, et gallinacées ;’ prizes are given, purses of francs, model ploughs, 
* Bodin’s Elémens d’Agriculture.’— Fortunati si bona nérint,—if instead of telling 
old-world stories, they could seize the opportunity and study ‘ Bodin.” Meanwhile 
in the midst of enlightened civic authorities with tight pantaloons and peaked beards 
they herd together, a wild crowd of Celts, thinking a good deal more of the pardon, 
and the dancing and wrestling, and the grand opportunity of getting drunk, than 
of improving themselves in agriculture. The same contrast meets you on the face 
of the country. You are tempted to turn aside from the road to look at an old 
parish church ; there it is, open, and empty, and silent, except the invariable 
ticking of the clock; there is its charnel house and shelves of skulls, each with a 
name and in a box by itself; its granite ‘ Calvaire,’ with its hard Egyptian- 
looking figures ; there is the votive lock of hair, or the holy spring ; or the picture 
of a miracle of the last few years in the neighbourhood ; or the rude weather-beaten 
image of the village saint, carved from the tree as it grew in the churchyard, about 
whom the peasant boys will tell you stories, if youcan understand them. You cross 
the ridge, full of the thoughts of old Brittany, and you come upon modern industry 
and enterprise at work ;—smuggling merchants of some unheard of little port 
building unaccountably extravagant basins and jetties,—the engineer hanging his 
light and beautiful suspension bridge high over the large blue oi!y eddies of one of 
the tide rivers which tear the jagged coast-line, pushing his communications over 
the obstacles which annoyed Ceesar—‘ pedestria itinera concisa estuariis.’? Or you 
¢ome to a chosen stage of innovation and modern fashion,—the modern race-course, 
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—the ‘ Hippodrome,’—which is the pride of Landerneau, and the envy of 
Quimper ; {here are all the appliances of the French turf, the course marked out, 
the seats for the Préfet, and the seats for the musicians ;—and in the midst, a gaunt 
ae stone cross, to which the peasant, as he passes it, pulls of his hat.” 
—PP- <4, uv. 


Doubtless the juxtaposition of contraries is more strange and 
grotesque than anything to be found in this country; but in other 
— the Welsh reader will find a good deal to remind him of 

ome. 


PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS OF THE Historic Society oF LANCA- 
SHIRE AND CHESHIRE. Session Fifth. 1852, 53. Liverpool, 
1853. 


The above volume has just come to hand; and, like its predecessors, 
it is full of interesting matter, and extensively illustrated. The Table 
of Contents is arranged under the following sections or classes :—I.— 
History and Antiquities. I1.—Architecture and Topography. III.— 
Literature and Criticism. IV.—Genealogy and Biography. V.— 
Trade and Commerce. VI.—The Fine Arts. 

The papers that would interest us most as Cambrian Archeologists 
are arranged under the first class, and are respectively entitled, “‘ An 
account of Excavations made at the Mote Hill, Warrington;” b 
Dr. Kendrick, (Illustrated). ‘“ Historical Notes on the Valley of the 


Mersey, previous to the Norman Conquest ;” by Thomas Baines, Esq. 
“The Materials for the History of the two Counties, and the mode 
of using them ;” by John Robson, Esq. 

The following extracts from the last named article throw out a 
hint which well deserves the earnest attention of topographical 
antiquaries :— 


“‘ The object of these Itinera has been disputed. Most writers have supposed 
that they were the routes of the Roman Legions on march ; but there are many 
objections to this hypothesis. The Itinera in Britain are only sixteen, and several 
of them in duplicate. There is no Iter across the north part of the island, where 
we know the troops were generally on active service, and the course of the routes 
themselves—such for instance as the second Iter which goes from Carlisle to York, 
from York to Chester, and from Chester by a roundabout way to London—shows 
the advance or retreat of soldiers could not have been the primary object of the 
Iter. I would, therefore, suggest that the Itinerarium of Antoninus is nothing 
more or less than the book of the Imperial Posts—a curious subject, and well 
worth more attention than we can now bestow upon it. Suetonius tells us! that 
the Emperor Augustus first placed young men at short intervals on the mili- 
tary roads, and afterwards carriages, that he might have the more speedy 
intelligence of what was doingin every province. It wonld seem that these couriers 
were at first merely bearers of despatches which were transferred from one to 
another on the route, but were.afterwards themselves conveyed in carriages so as 
to give the Emperor an opportunity of examining them personally, if he wished 
to do so. , 

“ From time to time modifications might be made in the routes, and as new 
editions were published, new routes introduced, and later names assigned to old 


1 Aug. cap. 48, 
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stations ; but these changes scarcely authorize us to assign the reign of Theodosius 
as the date of the Itinerary (the middle of the fifth century), because a town appears 
uuder-a name which was then first introduced. Continual allusions are made to 
these Posts in the classic authors, especially in such works as the epistles of Pliny 
and Symmachus. But we have in the Theodosian code, which dates about 4530, 
most minute directions and instructions issued by various Emperors, with reference 
to the service of the Cursus Publicus—which I venture to translate—‘ The Imperial 
Post.’ 

** About a century later we have the following remarkable account from the 
Anecdota of Procopius :—‘ The Roman Emperors of former times devised a plan by 
which whatever was doing amongst their enemies, any sedition in states, anything 
connected with the governors, or whatever else might happen, should be told them 
and come to their knowledge as soon as possible. The conveyance of the annual 
tribute was also safely and rapidly managed by the same means, which was a public 
course. They appointed stations—eight—never less than five—as a day’s journey 
for a well girt man. In each station or stable were forty horses, and stable men in 
proportion, and thus the couriers, having a constant change of trained horses, at 
times go ten days’ journey in a single day.2 He proceeds to speak of the profit 
which the neighbourhood made out of these establishments. 

The great object of these posts was to convey regular and sure intelligence 
to the seat of government, and officers called agentes in rebus, and curiosi, who 
seem to have combined the functions of high police, postmasters and imperial 
messengers, had the superintendence of them. They included horses, mules, asses 
and oxen; with the farriers, smiths and hostlers, requisite for such establish- 
ments ; carriages of various sorts, both light and heavy, the weight allowed for each 
being fixed by Imperial rescript. Certain officers (in the fourth century), the 
Preetorian Prefect, and the Master of the Palace, were, besides the Emperors, the 
only persons who coald grant warrants for the use of the Imperial Posts, and then 
merely to the highest officers. Any attempt to abuse this privilege was severely 
punished. These stations or stages were fixed only upon certain roads, very few, 
indeed, compared with the number of military ways we have in the kingdom, and 
seeming to bear the same relation to them, as the later mail-coach routes to the 
highways.” $—pp. 200, &c. 


2 Anecd. p. 131. 3 Cod. Theod. Tom. ii. Art. Cursus Publicus. 
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Tue following official changes and appointments have 
taken place :— 

Frederick Richard West, Esq., M.P., of Ruthin Castle, 
has accepted the office of President of the Association for 
the year 1854, 5. 

The Members of the Society, those of them especially 
who were present at Ludlow, will have learned with 
sincere regret the decease of the Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P., 
Vice-President of the Association, and President for the 
year 1852, 3. 

George T. Clark, Esq., being on the Continent, has 
resigned his place on the Committee; and George 
Ormerod, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A., of Sedbury 
Park, Chepstow, has retired from the office of Local 
Secretary for Gloucestershire. 

We are sorry to be obliged to announce the resignation 
by the Rev. John Williams, M.A., (of Llanymowddwy,) 
of the offices of General Secretary and Editor, which he 
had held from the first establishment of the Journal, and 
from the formation of the Society. As it is improbable 
that any permanent arrangement can be made by the 
General Committee before the next Annual Meeting, the 
General Secretaries have undertaken the management of 
the Journal in the interval. 

Ras It is particularly requested that all Articles, 
Correspondence, and Minor Notices intended for our 
pages, be addressed to the Rev. W. Basil Jones, Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. 
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